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I 
. LIFE IN ATHENS 


‘This poper seas ptished in the Narvos, 10h April 1920, 





1 Atheus, as elsewhere in Europe, the war 
i left ite mark, Everything is dear—the 

Athenians complacently declare that theirs is 
the dearest city in Europe—and the exchange, 
which bad heen rather artiGeially kept up, bue at 
last dropped rapidly. Th Athens, also, a8 else- 
where, a new rich class has come to the front, 
ly engaged, the Greeks say, in manicuring 
ite coarse Sands snd invading the most select 
resorts of Atheninn society. ‘The delay in des 
mobilising the army has caueed scarcity of Inbour ; 
‘itis cheaper to import potatocs from Holland than 
to grow them at home ; the belance of imports and 

is heavily on the wrong side. At ti 

same time, trains and trams are even more over- 
crowded than in London, and it is dificult to find 
a place to live in, so that hotels, however expensive, 
are crowded by Greeks. 

‘With ab thin, Greece is gathering in the profits of 
hes janetion, bowever Inte, with the Ailies. Maps 
are hung up outside the bookseller’ chops, to 
be engerly examined by intelligent people of all 
lames, anxious ta know where those Greeks live 
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Views and Reviews 
who have now been restored to a fatherland which 
bad never heard of them. The followers of the 
astute Vensrelos in the Grock Parliament oun 
‘triumphantly retort on his carping critics, and the 
porcrait of Léyd-Tsorge occupies an honoured 
place beside the mew map. When I left Athens at 
the end of March, preparatins were being made 
for a great celebration of the New Crovee, with » 
Irilliant illumination of the badly lighted streete, 
and salvos of artillery and public prayer. It only 
awaited the return of Venezelos from London. So 
it waa really the same drama that eas being staged 
in other countries more familiar to ws. Only here 
the tengedy of the world seemed to be enncted, in & 
more playful manner, around more trivia) incidents 
Pacliament was chiefly occupied when I wae the 
over the introduction of a Bill to raise the price 
of newspapers from a penny to three halfpence. 
Moreover, ws compared with Italy und still mare 
‘with Erance, where conditions are now #0 hard, 

life is there are no abnormal restrictions, 











plentiful. Then there was, too, the hackground. 
‘The solemnity of the ancieat traditions heightened 
the gaicty of their modern successors, and to the 
Northerner the surprise of the radiancy of southern 
Nature, in the long intervals between gales as 
fierce as thote of London, combined in the total 
impression. Here amid the Bowers and birds in 
‘the leafy walks of the Palace Garden one oould 
reatise, two monthe shead, the ratal delights of 
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Life in Athens 
England, and on the rocky slopes of mcient heights, 
amid the wild oats and harley in ear, bloomed 
ich crimson poppies one could aever expect to 
woe in the barvest-felds at bome. In this vereion 
sad on this etage the tragedy of the world could 
he witnessed with » lighter heart than in the more 
sombre northern theatre. So that an being landed 
by an almost miraculous Fate at the Pirens, | 
heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

Ut bus been usual, even from ancient times, to 
speak evil of the Greek. The European business 
‘mun (the Greeks often speak distantly of “ Europe ” 
4s 4 place outaide Greece) can seldom say too much 
evil of the Greek, though he is sometimes careful 
to place bis stigma on the Greck of the Levant. 
Those who heve bed doalings with both Greeks 
nod Turke always conclude in favour of the Turks. 
‘The captains of the ships that frequent the Medi- 
terranean declare that nowhere da they encounter 
10 much trouble and theft we at the Pireus, It 
may beso. Yet all kinds of people go to make up @ 
nation, and during s mouth in Greece I encountered 
mo kind or degree of dishonesty worth serious 
complaint ; cabmen end boatmen are, indeed, 
shanielessly extartionste—but that is the casc 
‘everywhere—and s0 are hotel-kecpers, but they 
taay be said to have entered the respectable cla 
of profiteers. The Greeks are 20 doubt < 
mercially-minded, hut they are not usually xa 
cious. Indeed, in all clasees end occupations they 
are singularly free from any impulee to push them 
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Views and Reviews 
relves forward or to attract attention. They are 
not effusive or oficious or obsequious ; they regard 
themselves ax democrats, they incline to avoid 
saying “Thank you,” and scarcely seem to have 
any equivalent for the camman “Sorry” of our 
London trafic. The Greek is by no means offensive, 
aod he sees no need to apologise where clearly no 
offence was intended. ‘That attitude seems char- 
acteristic of the Greek, and is certainly grateful to 
the tonriat, though, since his special needs are 
ignored, the foreigner cannot easily make his way 
without x little Knowledge of Greek. Not that 
there are many tourists in Athens. I only come 
‘crom a single authentic specimen with  guide- 
book, ond there was one painter at work, a 
Frenchman ; miseellancout parties from ships 
that call at the Pireue spead a few hours strolling 
‘through tho streets, and there are English farailion 
settled in Athens for business or work; but the 
Moseums are mostly deserted save by a few 
straggling Greoks. The Greek bas an easy and 

inci of equality, @ temperamental 
Whatever poverty there may 
be in Athens, one misses its wretcheduess, and 
whatever wont the war may bave brought, oue 
fils to soe its osteatation. At a quarter to eight 
the members come cheerfully trooping down the 
steps of the House of Parliament for dinner. mostly 
Teaving on foot. It is the trains and the trams 
that are overcrowded ; other vebicles are few; and 
one ean enjoy the pleasure, rare in x capital city, 
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Life in Athens 
of strolling along in the middle of the road, pro- 
‘Vided one preserves an eye far rare motor-cars, 
for these io Athens are recklessly and unskilfalty 
driven, though the foot-passenger may console 
hhieatelf that they prove chiefly dangerous to themn- 
selves, Diligent exploration of the Athenian 
restaurants, again, reveals a singular general uvi- 
formity, sltbough with slight individual shades of 
difference, and the prices marked on the “ Catalogue 
of Foods” vary within the narrowest limits. I 
thud more than once visited the most fashionable 
restaurant in Athens before any suspicion of its 
select character crossed my mind. In all things 
the Athenian avoids excess or ostentation ; he is 
His 








cheerful, temperate, moderate, reasonal 
supreme and instinctive virtue is eophrosyne. 

Tt is for this reason, no doubt, that the Greeks, 
however amiable, are not an interesting people. 
Anyone who hae been accustomed to watch the 
people of France or Spain, each so absorbingly 


18 awn Way, or even tho amusing 








populace of Italy, cam find Little of interest in 
Greece, however attractive we may counider ite 





charming children, its ingeauous boye, its beautiful 
rowed girls, the digniéed independence of ite old 
Peasant men and women. The reason is simple. 
‘Whatever opinion we may hold as to the continuity 
{in Greace of the ancient Greek spinit, it is certain 
that in form the ancicat traditions bave been 
broken and lost, s0 that tke Greek people have in 
manner and custome become crystellised afresh 
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on a moderm pattern, related to the ancient, yet 
different, precisely as Athens itself has slowly 
shifted northward and eastward during the past 
two thousand years ta a lest-eocumbered site, and 
hhne grown up anew, a little French in character, a 
little German—a vtinintore Manich surrounded by 
a wide, ragged border of ruins and hovels. 

The great waves of invasion that have swept over 
Greece have left. the sedimentary traces of their 
passing, notably those af the Slave and the Turks, 
not to mention the powerfal but less coloured 
ormeation by the Albacians. So that to-day, by 
innumerable Uitle traits, we sre reminded, naw 
of Moscow, now of Constantinople. The Greeks 
drink coffee in the Turkish way acd ton in the 
Ruosian way, and that fact is eymbolic of a large 
part of their life. Ae might be expectod, it ie the 
‘Turkish clement that is most obvious, and the 
delightfal old Basasr beside the Stoa of Hadrien 
fin genuinely Oriental in form and spirit. It iv 
certainly well to remember that the infuonces that 
have swept over this region have largely moved in 
4a circle. Some scholars tell us that we can best, 
form an idea of the life of ancient Athens from 
Cairo or Tunis, When the Tarke, enriched by 
Byzantine culture, overran the land, Greece wan 
merely Islamised by am infuence that had already 
heen doubly Hellenized, to that, however it may 
‘be with the old spirit, the old forms bave been 
perpetuated. 

‘Yet, however ancient its sophrosynio tempera- 
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ment, or however lacking in aboriginal interest— 
fone may accept either altemative, or perbeps 
both—Athens as a modern city still has its own 
character, I should be inclined to say that this 
Tay, most obviaualy, io a widespread taste for the 
Hittle refuements of life. I have quoted the 
Athenian humorous complaint concerning the 
new profiteers who manicure their rough bands and 
retort ta the fashionable pastry-cook shops. It 
in significant in ite revelation of the Greek ideal. 
(Haw ancient this ideal of refinement, Atheneus 
oars wituess,) It has nothing to do with a sense 
for art. There is lite art amoug the Athenians : 
they have quite « pretty taste in imitating classic 
architecture, and that seems all; there in n0 
sculpture of any account, and no painting or music : 
while one would be putaled to name any Greek 
writer in his own language who hes attained 
Europeno fame at poet or novelist. Sa that, 
unlike their ancicat predecessors, the madre 
Greeks have 0 occasion in the exercise of a wise 
moderation to administer hemlock to a too pro- 
minent philosopher or to leave an ovtetanding 
sculptor languishing in prison. And if one goes, 
as one always should, to the Market, to learn the 
natural and spontancovs fecling for art of « people, 
T know 2a Market in Europe so sordid, ugly, 
loathsome, as that of Athens, while the mirrors 
‘and bad pictures with which even fo poor quarters 
‘the walle of butchers’ shops are uuhappily adorned 
teareely redeem the Market. Nor, xgeit, is thie 
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taste for refinement due to any obvious predomin- 
ance of women, On the coutrary, even with a 
mobilised army, women aro singularly little in 
evidence in the public places of Athens—an Oriental 
trait not to be accounted for by the well-known 
greater relative birthrate of males in Greocs tha 
jn any other country. Yet bairdreasers abound in 
all quarters, as well as large flourishing shope of 
peefomers, with their alice the chemists ; lower: 
shope ore cumncrous and elaborately arranged, 
lower-sellere come round the restaurant 
tables end not in vain. Boot-blacking establish- 
ments and hoot-black boys are everywhere, fur 
the Athouien ia attentive to his feet ; he will draw 
out bis handkerchief after # shower and pare on 
the pavement to apply it to bis boota: at the 
doors of restourants aod hotels » emall boy ia 
placed with a feather-brush to perform the same 
Guties ; and there are © prodigious cumber of 
shoe-shope displaying fashionable footwear all 
over them, inside and out, The modern Athenian 
shop, it may be noted, is adsoirably designed, » 
spacious, aquare, lofty, panelled hall, little en- 
cumbered by counters, and with ite waree attrac- 
tively exposed up the walls. I epecially noted 
the well-equipped wnd intelligently served com 
mopolitan book-sheps—enc would be glad to 
eee their like in London—where the volume one 
asks for, even though it cam scarcely be often in 
demand, is in a few moments brought trippingly 
forward by a emiling youth or girl This wide- 
a 
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spread Athenian taste for the refinements of life 
seems to he typified in the rows of elegant little 
pepper trees planted slong the stroets wherever 
there is room for them, to make a delicate pattern 
‘xgainst the aky. 

Tt is the sky, after all, which i the supreme 
refinement of Attica, and, whatever else may or 
‘may not ho classic, its most indubitably uciont 
powession. We have been taught for a century 
Past that the classic Greek has disappeared from 
Attica. ‘The doctrine is perbaps overdone ; there 
tare certainly many varied types here, and it ia 
difficult net to believe that Greck blood and Greek 
influence still pervist ; many an old pessant with 
his almost frizaly hair and the special curves of bis 
‘wrinkles seems to bring ancient busts vividly to 
life. However that may be, there can be no 
dispute about the atmosphere, There are 20 
nightiagales now on Kolonus; Plato might be 
puzzled to find the grove of Akedeme; there is 
little temptation to Ye on the banks of Dissus, 
‘and tho vate-paiators who sketched the Fount of 
Kallirrhoé would scarcely recognise the dirty pool 
where washerwomen purme their labours. But 
this rugged and arid land, sprinkled strangely with 
gay flowery, is still bathed as of old in « singularly 
lovely atmosphere, Tt is not one of deep oF violent 
colour. There is always a little moisture in this 
maritime air, and the light, however clear to oor 
Northern eyes, is tender and coft, luminous by day 
land by night, delicately tinetured at sunset or 
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dawn, a radiant garment that is but rarely obscured, 
‘When, after sunrise, we approach the Pirreus from 
the sea, and the two tall black factory chimneys 
in the foreground woave 2 delicate garland of 
smoke for the distant city—violet-wreathed, they 
would call it of old—our firet impression is of this 
Javely atononphere, It may well be the last that 
remeina with vs. 








w 
THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


‘Ths roviw of Prefer Buy's bok, Ta: 178A oF Paoowess : 
‘An Exobine zuro 172 Omioin ano Gaawet, appeared in the 
Namor, find May 1920." 7 vany mantis ihe are of my 
sharia her enh iden of Progr can be fod inthe Prefect, 
(orion afore dn wr, to Tan Tase ov Soctat yore (191). 

rovesson Bony, as we know, i¢ the distin: 

Vguished historian of Greece and tho Jeter 

Roman Empire, the editor of Gibbon, and the 
irganiser of the forthcoming Combridge Ancient 
History. Ho bas aleo occupied himself with the 
history of thought, especially in what may be 
‘termed its rationalistic aspects, and his litde 
Hixtory of Free Thought is a widely known popular 
handbook. Xt would not be easy to Gad anyone 
betver equipped to set forth the history of the idea 
‘of Progress. 

The idea of Progress, it is true, is an idea which 
the serious thinker—unless he bas committed him 
self to tho construction of » philosophic aysten of 
human perfectibility—only uses with precaution 
end many qualifications. But the multitude are 
nat serious thiakers, and the idea of Progress 
involves a doctrine so comfortable to the average 
man, it lends itself 20 well to moods of self:com- 
Placency, and it apparentiy involves so Ltde 
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mental effort to understend, that it has become the 
‘most generally useful tool in the cheap rhetori- 
cian’s bag, equally applicable to all audiences. 
‘When circumstances arise which render it lees 
‘easy than usual to apply this convenient tool, the 
rhetorician and bis audience aro alike a little 
disconcerted, and fumble around awkwardly far 
something that they vaguely miss. Such circum 
stances have, a we know, arisen lately. So 
Professor Bury could got have choven a better 
‘moment to put forth his book, which is all the 
wore welcome sines it is the fret serious attempt in 
English to dea) wich its subject. 

Progress, as we scarcely realise, is an entirely 
modern idea, scarcely two centuries old, though 
when it, had once been grasped it rapidly gained 
favour and bad its great flourishing time during the 
ninetecoth century. The ancients knew nothing 
of it, Seneca alone—and it is a eigaificant fact 
that he was one of the most ostentatiously rhetorical 
of classic euthors—et forth his faith ia = great 
future of coustently growing knowledge ond end 
leas discovery. Indeed, is conception of Progrose 
‘was somewhet more comprehensive than that of 
‘most of its modern apostles, for he added: ** Are 
you eurprised to be told that buman knowledge 
hhau aot completed its task ? Why, kumoan wicked 
ness bas not yet fally developed!” But for the 
‘most part the idea of Progress wes not only un- 
known tn the classic world, it was opposed to ite 
whole spirit. There was indeed no lack of pra- 
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The Idea of Progress 
‘gressive men or of the progressive spirit ; mankind 
has nover made suck marvellous, manifold, aod 
mdden progress in a single century as the Grecks 
of the Peticlean Age witacteed. But the Grocks 
thernselvea distinguisbed the development of mere 
material and social improvement from their deeper 
religious and philosophic conception of the nature 
of the world at gradually receding from an original 
“Golden Age” of divine simplicity. So far from 
progress, there was, therefore, regrese in the quality 
of the world, This conception furnished an in 
evituble prejudice in favour of social conservatism— 
often enough overcome in actual practice—but it 
helped the Ancient World to attain ite serene 
‘and unequalled insight into the essential fuots of 
life and saved it from the antics of arrogant 
self-complacency. 

‘With the conquest of Christianity there wat a 
total change in the spiritual atmosphore. Yet it 
remained even more unfavourable for the idea of 
Progress, There was atill a primitive Golden Age 
of simplicity feom which Man had failen, and the 
road of auy advance towards a great futuro on 
earth was effectually barred by setting up a great 
furure in another world, only to be won by the 
efforts of the individual sou! in detaching himself 
from this present base world and disinteresting 
himself of its concerns, present or Future; there 
might also be « millennium on earth, but that 
‘would not be brought sbout by Mam, but only by 
Divine fiat. The idea of Progress could not 
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poribly arise if the world was in the last stages of 
degeneration and ready to be destroyed at any 
moment, The iden of an intervening Providence, 
which came in to aupport this conception, was also 
scarcely compatible with any idea of Progress, and 
‘the further subsidiary principle of ecclesiastical 
authority waa actively hostile to it. This principle 
of unthority, extended to the classic authors whore 
superiority to those of medieval times could not 
fail to be recognieed, not only stood in the way of 
any idea of Progrese, but impeded Progress itself. 
‘There was indeed Roger Bacon, but, as Professor 
Bury makes clear, it is a mistake to ateociate that 
‘wonderful Franciscan friat with the ides of Progren 
for, though he boldly asserted the claime of direct 
experiment in science, be retained the fundamental 
ideas of hia time. 

‘The Renaissance, so great an age of Progress, 
the ago of n thinker like Leonardo da Vinci, whore 
vision penetrated to the farthest distance ever 
granted to men, effected nothing for the idea of 
Progress. It was indeed more unfavourable than 
even Christianity to any such idee, for &t wae basod 
om a new veneration for the ancicots as the great 
founts of Art and Knowledge. 

Te was, however, the spirit introduced by the 
Reaaissance which was destined in the end to 
prepare the way for the idea of Progress. Authority 
—the authority of the past—bed become the chief 
‘obstacle to the emergence of such on idea. But 
to enter fully into the spirit of the anciente, 
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‘The Idea of Progress 
Renaissance mon were at last able io do, was to 
reject. the principle of authority and to tura to 
Nature. The last stage of the Renainsance, which 
uay be waid to end in the early part of the seven 
twonth century, was thus decisive for the history 
af the idea of Progress. 

Bodin and Le Roy prepared the way by intro 
ducing more rational conceptions of universal 
history, thereby casting aside the Lingering beliot 
in a primitive Golden Age and discrediting the 
sotion of the gradual deterioration of the world. 
Francia Baooa also came forward with his magni- 
ficent message of augmented knowledge in a Gront 
‘Renovation. Bat it was Desourtes who, more 
than any other man, made postible the idea of 








Progrees. 

Profewtor Bury points out that this iden io 
peculiarly Frenob. Not oaly in it full-blown 
shape bat even io ite early germ it grew up on 
Fronch soil. ‘There ia na more essential expression 
of the French apirit than Cartesianinen. It was 
ont of the spirit of Descartes, the moat transforming 
influence on thought the seventeenth century 
produced, and out of Cartevisnism, which was 
“ equivalent to a Declaration of the Independence 
‘of Man,” that the theory of Progress was developod. 
Gantions though he was ebout the particular 
applications af hie principles, Descartes cleared out 
of the way the whole intellectual edifice of the 
Past with bis two fundamental axioms: the 
‘supremacy of reason and the invariability of natural 
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law. He belisved, moreover. that the advance of 
kevowledge involved mora) advance, and he bad 
nt Gist proposed to cali his Discourse on Method 
“the Project of a Universal Science which cen 
clevate our Nature to its highest degree of Per- 
fection." The absolute authority of tradition wa 

‘now overthrown ; it began to occur to many thet 
the “ ancients,” after all, belonged to the childhood 
of the race, and that it ia to the moderns thet the 
title “ ancient ” more properly belongs, The earlier 
Cartsians hesitated to posb the doctrine of Progress 
toanextreme. ‘The wise Fontenelle, who developed 
it admirably on the intellectual side, not only 
admitted that there might be brouks in the advance 
‘of knowledge, but refuved to extend the iden of 
Progress to morzls, since the heart of Man does not 
change with the fashions of bis mind. But the 
younger Cartesians were more adventurous. The 
‘Abbé de Seint-Pierre, above all, with his exuberant 
and ¢xtravaguntly sanguine temperament, throwing 
out the seeds of new projecte, sometimes fruitful, 
sometimes terile and absurd, on every side, 
definitely carried the iden of Progress from the 
scientic ophere iato morals and society, 60 hevoc+ 
ing 1 loader ia the great revolutionary movement 
of the eighteenth century. He it was who firt 
loudly proclaimed the new oreed of Man's indefinite 
‘progres in all directions. After thet there was 
little moro to do than to elaborate and intoosify 
that creed. This was maicly doze by the Freach 
enoyslopwediste—though Diderat sew too many of 
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the aspects of Nature to be unduly carried away 
by the new doctrine—and the distinguished thinkers 
more or lese associated with them, sueh as Condoreet, 
Holbach, and Helvétina, Thew, in the nineteenth 
century, the idea of Progress received a new and 
powerful impetos by being incarporeted into 
‘Anacchiem by Godwin and bie disciple Shelley, 
“the poet of perfeetibility,” and into Socialiem 
by Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, and Marx. 

Finally came Comte, who, in laying the founda- 
tions of sociology, sought to make the iden of 
Progress ite regulative principle, and Horbert 
Spencer, the philoeopher of evolution, who adopted 
the theory of the trantmissibility of acquired 
characters and pontulated an ever-increasing 
harmony between Man and his eavironment, 10 
developing the iden of Progress to its Last lizite ; 
it wae largely hie wide influence which spread 
abeoad the comfortable thongh not altogether 
legitimate notion that Evolution and Progress 
are one. 

In hia brond sod admirable presentation of this 
imoportaot chapter in the history of human idenlo, 
Profeseor Bury throughout holds the balance even. 
He presents the idea of Progress with sympathy, 
almost with enthuaigem, but at the same time he 
Preserves an attitude of genial acepticim. Faith 
in Progress, he states, is like any other fnith— 
faith in Providence or faith in personal immortality. 
‘You are free to acoept it oF to reject it, but you 
comnot either prove it or disprove it. His own 
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personal attitude may uevertheless be divined. 
‘He refers in one place, rather vaguely, te Mr. 
Balfour's Inaugural Address at Glasgow in 1891 
‘an never having heen anewered, and in that slight 
Ibnt cogent discussion of Progress. it may be recalled, 
Mr. Balfour not only pointed out tbat the best 
efforts of Man have not beem inspired by any faith 
in a millennium, hut deGnitely disavowed belief 
im any vouch future, only admitting improvement 
in the human environment, and that by consteot 
effort and not by inevitable fate. It is truo that 
Professor Bury dedicates hie History to the memory 
of Saint-Pierre, Condoreet, Comte, Spencer, and 
‘other optizists wontioned in this volume.” But 
should thin message reach the abode of thoro 
‘sugust Shades they will be well advised not to look 
beyond the Dedication. For if Saint-Pierre, for 
instance, still impulsively sanguine, should eagerly 
tam to the chapter which bears his ame, he will 
find it set down among the flowers scattered over 
hie memory that he wae waphilosophical, euper- 
ficial, aarrow, slmost naif, and a little vulgar. 
‘Thero is perhaps a touch of irony in this use of the 
‘word “ optimist,” moze than ence occurring in the 
volume, for Professar Bury eannot fail to be aware 
that it is scarcely logitimate. A man is an optimist, 
or a pessimist aot by bis opinions concerning the 
fate of the world in some indefinitely remote future, 
but by his estimate of the value of life here and 
now. No view regarding the vitimete future is 
incompatible with optimism, and when Whitman 
1B 
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declared that “There will never be any more 
perfection than there is now,” he would bave boen 
cuxprised to learn that he was a pessimist. If the 
great apirite of antiquity were all pessimists, the 
‘uame becomes a title of bouour ; and though there 
may be some grounds for regarding Christianity as 
‘pessimistic religion, Christians bave never accepted 
the appellation. It is, indeed, a little futile to 
apply the label of pessimism to everyone who had 
the mixfortane to be bara before the eighteenth, 
eeatury, however glorious we may reckon that 
century to be. 

Profeeeor Bury’s book ix, as be it careful to 
point out, “a purely historical inquiry,” and 
involves no judgment on the general validity of the 
idea of Progress. In unrolling tbe historical 
picture he in compelled to glide witho 
from one to another of the most disparate 
of the iden, It is evideot that, valuable as it is, 
uch a book as this cede to be supplemented hy 
another, setting forth an analysis of the iden of 
Progress, Progress in the lomp, rolling io all 
directions at once, with the varying impetus which 
geuerations of totally unlike people—Materialists 
and Idealiate, Christians and Agnostics, Indi- 
vidualists and Socialists—bave imparted to it, is 
an impossible mouster, It may well be aid that, 
‘the acceptance of tho ides of itis “an act of faith.” 
Even the pedestriao metaphor jovolved in the very 
name af “Progrese” suggests a more rational 
conception. We cannot “walk forward” any- 
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where without discrimination; we must needs 
eave much that we cherish behind we most 
noeds reject many excellent paths when we choose 
‘oue. If we break up the ides of Progress, we may 
find it consist of components with widely varying 
degrees of validity, Elie Faure, critic of pene 
trating though often disorderly insigbt, writing on 
civilisation in « book Le Danse sur le Fen et !Eau, 
which ia of even more recent appearance than 
Professor Bury’s, recognises theor muio possible 
forms of progrese—mesthetic, moral, and scientific 
—of which the last is alone undeniable without any 
act of faith. It is, at the same time, ke pointe 
‘out, the only one which is Kimitel to the comstrac~ 
tion of x tool, a tool certainly that may be uved to 
great ends, yet still worth no more than the men 
who useit.” Instead of the ward Progress ” Faure 
would prefer the more precise expression, “the 
realisation of & new equilibrium,” which allows for 
varying differouces in the quality of the ager, the 
aineteenth century being, in Paure’s opinion, “ with- 
‘out doubt one of the least civilised in History.” 
Although Professor Bury insists on the pre- 
‘occupation of the French with the ides of Progress, 
he makes no mention of Remy de Gourmout’s 
pregnant conception of “the law of intellectual 
coustancy "accepted as probable by so distin- 
guished 1 thinker as Jules de Canltier—according 
to which every species is provided with ouly a 
Vimited and constant power, the nature of its 
achievements being conditioned by the environ- 
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moentel level om which it happens to be placed. 
‘That view is supported by the recent tendency of 
anthropologists to recognise that what wo regard 
ae the modern species of Man really existed at = 

remote epoch, with just the same physio! 
conformation and the same brain capacity as he 

sss tonday. Se also it in with a civilie 
or, as Fauce would call it, the etyle of people. 
A civiliontion in not indefinitely modifiable, aod 
when it is unable to struggle with hostile conditions 














it gives place to another maze apt, but springing, 





may he handed oa, but from an originally lower 
human level. The conditioas of the present age 
favour the contact of civilisations, but it is not 
clone that the rerult is a mew style: it may only 
bbe a chaotic confusion of styies. 

Putting aside these considerations, and returning 
to the historieal standpaint, it is plausible to hold 
with Profesor Bury thet “the animating and 
controlling idea of wentern civilisation,” during 
the Intest small period of the world’s history 
colminetiog in the Great War, has been the idea of 
Progress. Whether it will continue to be x0 we 
cannot tell. Profescor Bury suggests that the 
idea of Progress, adopted in a certain net very 
advanced stage of civilisation, itself involves i 
own supertestion, when a oew idea will usurp ita 
place ia the direction of humanity. What idox 
the Protean and infinitely rich spirit of Man may 
thas put forth, he wisely neglests to indicate. 
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THE WORLD'S RACIAL 
PROBLEM 


Ths review of Dr. Lathrop Staddorts Tun omens Tiou oF 
Coven, published in New York, appeored in th Nu 
Tb July 1920. 

\He expansion of the White race daring the 

‘poriod between the discovery of America 

and the Russo-Japanese War is the lending 
faet io the recorded history of Maa. At firt 
euainly confined to a small corner of the continental 
earth mass, this race now occupies four-tenths of 
the entire habitable Iand-area of tho globe, while 
nearly nine-tenths of the whole area are undor its 
political contral ; almost one-thied of the human 
beings on enrth to-day are Whites; they bave 
become tha most pomerous branch of the buman 
specica, Such = sitantion—impostible even to 
canetive five hundred yours ago—has, so far ae 
‘we know, never occarred before. 

Had the wisdom of the White race been equal to 
its strength and to its extravagant procreative 
this situation, however extraordinary, 
would still not have invalved any crucial race 
prablew for the world. It would bave been « 
problem for individual peaples here and there, 
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4 problom of which they woald no doubt some 
times have died, as now happens, while yet the 
mosin change of balance might have boon effected: 
without great upheavals or permanent friction. 
But the White race has not been conspicuous for 
‘wisdom in the ephere of world polities; tts eiviisa- 
tion has been too  materialistic—“ one-sided, 
abnormal, unbeslthy,” in the words of Dr. 
Stoddard—~and hence it ia that in this twentieth 
century the worid ie faced by what the author of 
this book ealia the “ Crisis of the Ages. 

Dr, Stoddard is am American, a graduate of 
Harvard, and a citizen of New York, and hike raauy 
Ameriouns, aware that they have to attract the 
attention of a vast hustliog audience absorbed in 
its own activities over an enormous arta, be in 
inclined to addrees it through a megaphone, in the 
‘Mteang, simple, ompatic language that instrument 
demands. His message hes thus to be a litte 
Aligcounted, but even when that allewance in mado, 
it remains a meseage it concerns us to hear, and it 
in delivered with force and knowledge, Tt ia well 
to remember that his conclusiour are, after all, 
fundamentally in harmony with those of sober 
and judicial observers in Europe ; it is exough to 
mention Professor Demsngeon's recent hook, Le 
Diclin da PEurope. Dr. Stoddwrd makes no claim 
to be a roan of acience, and on that account, for 
the Introduction to his book, he calls on Mr, 
Maditon Grant, who is closely in touch with 
biology, geography, and anthropology, but bare 
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mokes come rather disputable statements. The 
author of the book regards himself eimply as 2 
student of world politics. In that capacity he has 
already published some notable writings on the 
‘wider aspecta of the Great War as well av a purely 
historical study of The French Revolution in San 
Domingo, which he regards as a prologue to the 
twighty deama of our own day, the first real shock 
between the ideale of White supremacy and race 
quality. His weakness, as has already beeo 
hinted, is « teadency to oversstatement, a tendency 
‘whiok will unduly imperil the success of his thesie 
in the judgment of many. Is is thus that he lays 
0 much stress on the Nordic peoples af Europe 
‘that be would seom at times to regued them aa the 
only valuable element in Europe. That would 
be a shallow aad even false view. The Nordic 
peoples, or fair long-heads, are widely regerded as 
simply an early of-eboot of the Mediterranean 
peoples, the dark long-beads, while the third 
remaining clement in Europe, the Alpine round- 
heads, is n0 closely associated and blended with 
the other two, that we need not view with too much 
alarm say forecasts of the fate of the unmixed 
Nordica, who are Likely at all events to survive in 
combinations which, on the Mendelien principles 
our anthor accepts, will preserve their qualities 
intact. Ta the enme way Dr. Stoddard makes 
here and there considerable play with the bogey of 
Bolshevirm. That also may be premature, for 
‘we de not yet know whether the Bolshevist icapalsc 
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will survive, and we do not know whether if it 
survives it will be altogether transmuted or con- 
‘tinue in its original form ; nor do we know, ia the 
fuse case, whother it will mean regress ar a new 
and fruitful progress. To dexeribe it as “the 
arch enemy of civilisation wnd the race” is, at the 
resent stage, merely the vanity of ignorance, 

Dr. Stoddard’s strength lies, however, in 1 
department where moet of us are weak. He has a 
close grip of world politics; his outlook is wide ; 
hho bas n detailed knowledge of racial problems and 
racial propaganda all over the world. He is one 
of tho first to realise conaprehensively the fatete) 
hearing of the Great War on tho larger problems 
of the world, He became convineed mare than 
ten years ogo that it is upon the quality of human 
life ‘that all else depends, and that the keynote 
of tweatieth-century world-politice would he the 
relation between the primary human races, White 
‘and Coloured, #0 that ke comes before us welt 
Prepared to analyse the various aspects of thot 
relation, “* whove icoportance for the fotare of 
mankind,” he declares, “far transcends tho 
‘questions which engross its attention to-day.” 

The war, and still more the peace,” have heen 
Potent in stirring these probleme into acute activity, 
but it would be « mistake to suppose that either 
the one or the other generated them. They wore 
hound to arise sooner or later and were besoming 
active years before the war. There had indeed 
for « tong time been x slow educational process at 
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work ameng the Coloured races of the world, 
1 process in part imitative of the White world and 
in part eritical, but in both aspects Ieading to an. 
unrest which was further stimulated by the White 
world’s attitude of beughty aod domineering 
superiority. The reality of that euperiority was, 
however sullealy, still accepted even as recently 
as 1906. Then it was that the Russo-Japanese 
War effceted » complete revolution in the Caloured 
mind, primarily in Asia and secondarily every- 
where. Ita momentous character, Dr. Stoddard 
helieves, ia not even now fally appreciated. Before 
that war ideas of revolt bad been stething half 
eonconsciously in millions of Coloured minds, But 
hhenceforth those ideas were clarified and dramatized; 
4 new joy and hope thrilled through Coloured 
veing, and the legend of White invincibility lay 
henceforth, w shattered idol, ic the dust, Yet it 
‘was still possible, aud even imperative, to feel 
high reepect for White power nd White civilisation. 
But then, ten years later, ceme the Great War, and 
the work of destroction was completed. TI 

‘White race was exhibited before the whole world 
cogaged im a fratricidal confit of the most ruthless 
and inhuman kind that could be conceived, and the 
Yeseon was not lost on the Coloured spectatars, 
‘It was the less likely to be lost since they wore 
thenaselves in part forced to take a hand in it by 
their maddened and blinded White masters, They 
wore trained and enoouraged to conquer and 
destroy the White mam by his own methods ; they 
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‘were brought wholesale over to Europe into the 
closest contact with White civilisation, and ahown 
ite hollowness and its shame, No wonder that 
‘the seeds have all beea sown which are now ge 
minating, and promising a sad barvest for the 
‘White man to be the reaper of, or rather, our 
author suggests, to be the reaped. 

"The Coloured world hee missed nathing of the 
epoctacle, but has followed it all with the most 
intelligent interest, A large part of this volume 
in given up to detailed exposition of the raci 
situation to-day among the four great main divisions 
of the Coloured population of the world ~-Yellow, 
Brown, Red, aud Black. Theve four chapters aro 
full of instruction regarding the present attitude 
and mpirations of the peoples in question as 
‘witmensed by their most conspicuous spokesmen. 
Everywhere we see the same Renascence, the 
outcome of the pregoant eycats of the past fifteen 
‘years, in onergetic reaction against White domine- 
tion, It is the Yellow race, led by Jupan, slready 
toaster of all the scientific secrets of the West, 
and the Brown race of the Nearer East, in which 
forments the forceful and ever-expanding leaven 
of Islam, that are the protagonists of this 
Renascence. The Black peoples, however rostioss 
and discontented, are comparatively inoffensive 
‘easy to placate, while the American, 
small and diminishing race. But the 
‘Yellow and Brown pooples are net only by far 
‘the most capable, they are also by far the most 
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numerous. They already oatmurber the Whites 
hy nearly two to one, and st the present thioe 
they are expanding at = moro rapid rate. This 
rerukt bas been largely brought about by White 
domination, putting down local wars, combating 
epidemic disease, and improving the food supply. 
“That thin profound Asiatic rensiveance will 
eventually result in the substantial elimination of 





Looking at the matter, as Dr. Stoddard looks 
at it, from tho White and more especially the 
Nordic standpoint, which is thet of England even 
more than of America, the danger that menaces 
‘our position in the immediate future, and our very 
existence in the more remote futurr, is threefold : 
the peril of arms, the peril of markets, and tho 
peril of migrations. The Coloured military peril, 
the authar thinks, is often exaggerated, though 
hic in cnrefut to add thet exact forecnst is impossible. 
‘The Supanese have becowe the upproved match 
of a Western power alike on land and rex, and 
though the Chinese are pacific they bave bed their 
hellicose momenta and might easily again, expeci- 
ally under the leadership of Japan, which wonkd 
‘thon become by far the mightiest military power in 
the world. The industrial menses to the White 
‘world, already foresoen by Pearson thirty years 
ago, is» more certain danger, likely to act partly 
by the development of the world’s natural resouross, 
destroying the White man's chief present source of 
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prosperity, and partly by a deliberate resolve 
‘of the exasperated Coloured peoples to boyoott 
‘White industrial activities. Most potent of all 
theve dangers, however, is migration. For a long 
time past the Coloured world has been pressing 
on the domain held, but by no means always 
utilited, by the White world, which is frequently 
‘even constitutioually incapable of utilising them. 
Natural expansion and human justice imperatively 
demand such migrations, ‘The White barriers 
Duite to bold them back are cormplotely artificial 
‘The White labourer can nowhere, absoluidly nowhere 
Dr. Stoddard is bere even more than usually 
emphatic—compete with the Coloured labourer. 
‘Tho more we approach to Democracy, ta the 
cupromacy of Labour, to the Directorate of the 
Proletariat, tbe more inevitable we ore rendering 
the Dictatorship of the Coloured man and his 
ight to settle where he will. Yet “euch migra- 
dons upset standarde, terilise better stocks, 
increase low typos, and compromise national 
futures more thao war, revolutions, or native 
Asterioration.” The sutbor brings forward the 
exemples of Natal, Mauritius, and Hawaii, new 
‘outposts of Asia, which indicate the directions in 
‘which the rising tide of Colour is Sowing. 

Dr, Stoddard porscsses, however, all the tempera 
mapntal optimism and self-confidence of the White 
Nordic man, whose champion he remains through- 
ont, He refuses even to consider whether it is 
reasonable to expect that 2 race which has only 
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visen to prominence during the past four centaries— 
a minute feagment of the world’s history—should 
henceforth remain predominant for ever ; he seems 
wanble even to conceive that the impartial whirligig 
sf time may quite easily dispense with the White 
man, and bring younger, fresher races to the top. 
He is content to concern himself mainly with the 
measures which may contribute te the maintenance 
of White supremacy. if not for ever, at all events # 
little longer. Since, by the prejudice of colour, 
‘we must mostly be om his side in chis matter, we 
may profitably meditate on the reasonable con- 
siderations he brings forward. 

‘There are three points in Dr, Stoddard’s " irre- 
ducible minimum ” of immediate action: (3) The 
“ wretched Vervalles business " arust be thoroughly 
revised, hefore the dragon's teeth it has sown all 
over Europe and Asia have bad time to take root 
and produce a crop of cataclysms which will 
assuredly seal the White man’s doom; (2) an 
“amicable understanding maust be arrived at between 
the White world and renascent Asin—we abandoo- 
ing our tacit assumption of permaneat domination 
over Asia, and the Aviatics forgoing their dream of 
covcapying White lands and penetrating Africa 
and Latin Ameries—-for, in the abseace of such 
agreement, the world will drift into a gigantic 
race-war; (3) migrations of Jower types, even 
within the White world, such as those wbich have 
worked havoc in the United States, must be 
rigorously curtailed. 
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Those steps, the author believes, if taken in time, 
‘will give our wounds m chance to heal, and permit 
‘the operation of larger measures which must 
necemarily be gradual. They will allow time 
for the biological revelations of modern times to 
penetrate the popular consciousness and transfuso 
‘our materialism with a new idealism. Slowly we 
may expect that the supreme importance of 
heredity, and the immeasely greater weight chat 
belongs to quality over quantity in the production 
‘of stock, will generate « true race-conscionenesty 
bridge political gulf, remedy social abuscs, and 
purify the impulsea of race mixture. It will also 
allow time—though on this point the author ia less 
emphatic than his sense of the immense dangers of 
rexceusive fertility would lead us to expect—for the 
‘extension of birth-control. The old checks on the 
increase of population bave largely fallen nay ; 
that is why we see to-day the excessive fortility 
which threatens to drown the whole world in 
blood, ‘The real enemy of the dove of peace,” 
a Dr. Stoddard pats it, “ is not the eagle of pride 
cor the vulture of greed, but the stork.” The new 
interest which to-day Japan and China and India 
azo taking in birth-control is the most significant 
movement of our time. We are about to witnoss, 
not roerely in Europe, but in Avia, a fateful race 
between the brute iastinct of unchecked pro- 
‘reation and the restoned and deliberate impulse of 
bicth-control, and on the issue of that race the 
‘xistonce of our civilisation will depend. 
aL 
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Dr. Stoddard is sanguine. Yet, in epite of his 
cuthusiann for the White race and his willingnoss 
to fight in the last ditch for its defence, he admits 
adoubt. Everything has to be paid for, and the 
‘White world has not been conspicuous for reasons 
ablenese, or justice, or humanity. We have failed 
\dapt ourselves to the radically new conditions 
‘which moder science bas produced. ‘The mysteries 
of heredity are being revealed to us, but we are 
‘till content to tinker at the eavironment ; we 








dysgenic. ‘The diminishing value of our racial 
stocks is reflected in the folly of our statesmen, 
hheedless that the crisis we approsch is of their 
own creation, reckless that if they make possibte 
another White civil war our whole civilisation will 
collapso by the sheer weight of its owa imbeciity. 
Wo may find such consolation as we can in the 
likelihood that the White world will last our time. 
For, af they aaid of old time in a clumsy metaphor 

8 yet a true intuition of the facts of heredity, 
‘when the fathers ent sour grapos it is their children's 
teeth that are set on edge. 
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THE NOVELIST TURNED 
BIOLOGIST 


This review of Wanrune iw vie Kowan Sonn, by Morley 
Reberts, appsnred inthe Narton of 2ich November 1920. 


x. Monury Rosears as long been known 
M: 4 novelist, He has experimented in 

more than one Geld of fiction, aided 
therein by on adventurous life oo land and sea, at 
cone time before the mast, in various parte of the 
world, [tis less well known that Mr. Morley Roberts. 
fs also a patient and laborious studeat of biological 
and especially pathological problems, and in no 
amateorish spirit, but combining a wide vision 
with accurate and precise knowledge of details. 
Tf uny testimony is needed to the claim that Mr, 
Roberts must be taken seriously ic the field be 
‘has so daringly entered, it is furnished in the 
Introduction to this book by the distinguished 
Conservator of the Masoum of the College of 
Surgeons, who, in the course of it, mentions his 
surprise when he discovered that “* Mocley Roberts, 
the erudite writer on medical and allied problems, 
‘was the same Morley Roberts who is kaown in 
Bohemia as an artist of noted skill with pen and 
brush.” 
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In recking to explein this remarkable pheno- 
menon, Professor Keith invokes the example of 
Pasteur who, after gaining reputation in chemistry, 
‘tured with the scieatific skill thas acquired to & 
totally different science, and revolutionised our 
conception of disease, But, as Professor Keith 
realises, the example scarcely illustrates the case 
of Mr. Roberts. The “ Bohemia ” in which it is 
claimed Mr. Roberts was trained, is not a rcoag- 
ised school of scientific research. Wo may 
perhaps think, rather, of Samuel Butler who, on 
‘the foundation of a geweral literary and scholarly 
enlture, devoted himself to difficult biological 
problems, with results which, though in his own 
time regarded with « disdain which be himeolf 
provoked, are now seen to he in the line of much 
recognised scientific thought, In tome reepects 
also he closely resembles the accomplished and 
versatile editor of the international journal, 
Scientia, Eagenio Rignano, who, discluiming com- 
potence in any epecial science, has insisted, like 
Mr, Roberts, on the fertilising effects of bringing 
‘the idona gained in one field of science into contact 
‘with another, as ia sot forth in his highly suggestive 
Eaays in Sciensific Synthesis, not long tince issued 
in an English dress. Even within the sphere of 
the various medical and allied sciences the illu- 
sminating resulta of what Rignano calls “ unifying 
vision ” in bringing two or three scionves together, 
have sometimes been scea, as in Sir J. Bland 
Sutton’s attractive little book in the Cantemparary 
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Scimnce Series on Evolution and Disease (to which 
Mz, Roberts does justice) sad in Dr, Woods 
‘Hatchinson’s fascinating Studies im Comparative 
Pathology ; while before and beyond these we have 
‘the inspiring example of Virchew, one of the 
freatest Masters of Medicine, who brought #0 
‘many fields of knowledge within the vast range of 
his vision, 

‘The special formative influence on Mr. Roberts's 
scientific work has doubtless been the pertonal 
experiences which have brougkt him into many- 
ided contact with human ociety in various parts 
of the word. rimary guiding idea, as be 
iiskes clear, is the existence of an analogy between 
‘ociety aod the physical organiem, We know 
society, Me. Robert in some reepects xouch 
better thaa we know the human body, and apply- 
ing by analogy what we know of society t0 the 
body we may further scientific knowledge. The 
idea in not, of coune, original (it is found, for 
inatence, in Woods Hutchiosoa, whose explaaation 
of cancer was aloug the same path as Mr. Roberts's), 
hut it is doubtless just now “ in the air,” and we 
may see it, for instance, in the newly published 
‘work, Symbiesis: A Socio-Physiological Study of 
Evolution, by Mr. Reinheimer, a seientific writer 
‘who resembles Mr. Raberts in freedom from pro- 
fessional scientific prepossessions, although he has 
behind him » medical education, but, unlike Mr. 
Roberts, emphasises the complicated reciprocity of 
‘ymbiosis rather than its latent hoetility. Mr. 
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Roberts sooms still a little obsessed by the atmo- 
sphere of the late war which, having Prussianised 
‘our military ideas, seems now secking to do the 
tame for our scieatific ideas, At the end of his 
hook he inserts nn admittedly rather unrelated 
addrese which be delivered to officers in 1915 for 
their instruction in the oanduct of war. Here, va 
may note, he hegins by deseribing with a prophets 
inspiration, “the splendid natural activity of a 
mailitary life,” as be had observed it io Essex, but, 
then, following ax opposed courve to that other 
prophet inspired beyoad his own will, Balaam the 
fon of Bear, he ewiftly turns round to tell these 
unfortunate oficers that they are just “ grist for 
the military mil” and Goally declares that an 
‘army is nothiog bot “an organised crowd in 
aotiou,” and that a crowd is beastly, reptilian, 
savage, mad, devilish. AU very true, no doubt, 
ut soaccely helpful to Mr. Roberte’s scientific 
argument. 

In this connection Mr. Roberta brings forward 
rather unnceessary defence of analogy. It is well 
recognised that analogy is x most valuable and 
indeed inevitable mode of progressiog in thought. 
But one or two points of resemblance do not 
constitute a good analogy when they are counter- 
Balanced by strong points of diseemblance. The 
analogy of society and an organism only becomes 
sound when we have in view some organiam vary 
Jow in the scale of ive, for the higher organisms 
Ihave this ernctal point of disseablance from society 
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in that their anits have beoome structurally and 
not merely functionally modified. It is much the 
samo with the sttempt to find biological anslogies 
‘with war (aot quite happily embodied in the title 
of the book), which certainly Mr. Roberta never 
found in the Lectures on Pathology of Dz, H. G. 
Sutton~that man of little recognised genios who 
first inepired Mr. Roberta to enter this Geld—for the 
Ieoton which it seemed to Sutton pathology taught 
ia that of harmony and love, and he wae indeed 
‘almost a mystic. (A characteristic sentence may. 
hhere be quoted from Sutton’s Lectures : “1 often 
fee! that I wonld like to take the students and with 
them sit upon the earth naked, to know, to fecl, 
to got our tenses into Natare's widesprond opera- 
tious, to enable us to be a unity with the One.”) 
Symbiosis—the relationship of mutual aid between 
two groups of cell colonies or organisms—cny, 
Mr. Roberts argues, alike in society and in the 
human body, become a self-protection against 
motual encroachment, an “armed neutrality,” a 
“subdued hostility.” In generalising this idea 
hhe refers to the already recognised view that the 
bones are constructed on the mechanical prin 
ciples of the thrust given and received that are 
employed in architecture. The body is built after 
the seme rales as a cathedral. Mr. Roherts regards 
this as «kind of warfare, and uncritically adopts 
the saying: “Gothic architecture is a fight.” 
Bat the essence of war is violence, In reulity 
‘Mz, Roberts knows this quite well, and whea he 
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proceeds to describe the beautifully adjusted 
balance of opposing forces in these examples of 
‘man’s and Nature’s art, the exact mutual adjust- 
ment and harmony of thrusts (for even disease, 
in Mr. Roherts’s view, is not destructive violence, 
ut often a beneficial prooese of cepsiz), be is 
describing something that in no way corresponds 
10 war. It is only when this barmonious and 
‘adjusted opposition breaks down and ends in 
‘confused violence that we bave what may be 
analogous to war. To describe a besutifull 
calculated and harmonious balance of forces 
itself a warfare ia thus the exact opposite of the 
tenth, 

‘To bring forward these prolicainary critical 
‘oonriderations in act, even in the smallest degree, 
to discount the value of Mr. Roberts's work. For 
‘as suon as he comes to the detaile of his inquiry he 
is always careful, precise, and cautious, never 
seeking to state as certain what he recognises as 
merely a tentative oxplavation, This method is 
admirably ilustrated by the chapter io which be 
seeks to explain the cause of cancer, starting from 
‘2 consideration of the skin inflammation cxased by 
Xerays, and seeking for light, as he puts ic, “not 
‘only in the lesser Jaboratory, but in the great 
Tahoratory of life all round us.” The phenomena 
vf zoological and political symbiosis are closely 
alike. We are all potental criminals at the mercy 
of excitation and inhibition.“ All growth may be 
analyzed into excitation and inhibition.” “ Malig- 
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aanoy,” or invasivences, is characteristic of all 
growing tismue, and growth is raled by the endocrine 
organs, 40 that it is not abeurd to put cancers into 
related vob-classes with giantiom and emilar 
diseases counected with excess or defect of internal 
secretions. When wo proceed to examine the 
precise mechanism of cancer, we find it consists in 
‘the mutual relations of epithelium and connective 
tinue. It is im their mutual influence and its 
cexceaten and defects, in the aymbionis between the 
‘two tissues, that Mr. Roberts Ginds the real explana- 
tion af sarcoma and epithelioma; iitation, 
infection, and the other alleged caures being real 
factors in the matter, but merely seoondary. 
“ Anything that throws the organism out of gear 
is & possible factor of melignancy, and that is 
‘the reason why, with the increase of wealth, anew 
and highly vatied environment, which teads to 
redacevasiaton, mabey forthe ineess of euch 
” though, oue may comment, Mr. Roberts 
win eed pleaty of cancer among people living the 
simplest lives of routine in the most peaceful rural 
districts, and there ie much to be said for those 
‘who Iay’stress in this connection on the isolation 
of a physiologically decadent argan in an organiam 
generally robust and well nourished, Malignancy 
ism failure of developmental machinery. But 
wehether or not this is fica! explanation of canoer, 
and Mr. Roberts modestly disclaims anything but 
a provisional result, we feel that o highly diffcalt 
and debated question has been put on a broad and 
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ational foundation and illuminated from several 
aides. The discussion well ustratos Mr. Roberts's 
‘argument that “ the divisions between physiology, 
pathology, and biclogy are responsible in » very 
large measure for the slowness with which they 
all advance.” 

‘The next easay, om Repair in Evolution (followed 
up by a subsequent essay on Heredity and Environ 
ment), furnishes a yet more wide-reaching sug 
gestion, the more notable because of ite temerity 
in questioning u widely accepted belief. But, 
as Mr, Roberts truly remarks: “Every Bible is 
first w book of revelation and then a refuge for 
reaction.” 

‘Darwin held that evolution is mainly due to 
small fortuitous variations which are tranemitted 
wheo favourable and climinated when unfavourable, 
‘This doctrine Mr. Roberts bere queries. What, bo 
asks, do wo mean by “disadvantageous ” or 
injurious ? If we believe, what bas often been 
stated, that growth takes place in reaction to 
trots, just in the samo way a» in engineering and 
architecture, we may have to realise that “ the 
function of diseese in evolution is of auch greater 
importance than that of mere elimination.” If 
‘we realise the processes found in every kind of 
human constructive effort, we may come to sce that 
all great variational developments result, not from 
the happy-go-lucky aggregation of small edvan- 
‘tageous variations, or from discontimious variations, 
Mendelian or not, but from repair in response to 
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partial failure, a reaction, that is to say, to same 
ctual or threatened breakdown, anslogous to the 
buttress by which the architect moets the outward 
‘thrust of his walls which might otherwise threaten 
to fall. “Variation im the structure of living 
orgoniams follows exactly the eame principle.” 
The mammal, with all ite complexity, may be 
regarded as the result of infinite ages of functioned 
failure or disease, met by processes of reaction 
and repair. ‘The variation itself may be a failure 
of normal function, but if the few that recover 
hecome a new apecies, a mended race, it is no 
Tonger disease, and may oven prove truly advan: 
tagoour. In illustration tke example of the henrt 
is happily invoked, “a perfect museum of extra~ 
ordinary failures ond dislocations, compensated 
for by an extraordinary complication of patched-np 
tissues, moulded and recnoulded on the general 
Unes of mechnaical construction, breakdown, and 
repair.” We learn to see that “by failure itself 
may come eventual perfection.” We cannot here 
i i It seoms 




















‘variations due to increased and varying strestos, 
just a beppens in am snenriom. Probably the 
human heart is even now being remoulded, perhaps 
chiefly while still in the womb, responding with 
Plastic embryonic tissues to mew stresses. The 
ttomach hes developed similarly, and Mr, Roherte 
suggests that dilatation of the stomach, which to- 
day in a disordered condition, may eventually 
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become balanced with the rest of the organism, 
and even prove a permanently advantageous 
modification. Every variation, he feels fortified 
to maintain, i deficitely caused; it is not aecie 
dental or opoutancous. Every organism is « 
complex of definite reactions to definite stresses. 
“ Life is built up by stopping leaks.” This argu- 
ment ohviously assumes that such reactions are 
hereditexy, and Mr, Roberts believes that orguniems 
do tend to repent themselves, invoking us rogulators 
in this feld the action of the internal secretions, 
‘which we know, in fact, to have eo profoundly 
regulative an action : “Tn this way « bridge aay 
perhaps he built between the orthodox Weismannian 
‘and the Lamarckiaa,” 

To subsequent essays, sweeping sway mere 
verhal attempts at explanation, and in his char- 
ucteristio way enlarging the basis of generalisation, 
Mr. Roberta deals with the alleged “ inhibitory ” 
action of the vagus nerve on tho heart, and with 
the theory of “imaranity,” which be seeks to 
reduce to the general fact that “ living protoplasm 
develops machinery to deal with the assanlt it 
sunderg: Mr, Roberts seems lees happily 
ingpired in 2 subsequent excursion into the aphere 
of anthropology, on the place of cannibalism in 
human evolution. Accepting, as is now 
dane, the validity of Remy de Gourmont's law of 
Totelioctual Constancy {but snaking no reference to 
‘that famous thinker), and proceeding to inquire 
how it war thet man to eatly ecquired his high 
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The Novsliss turned Biologist 
jntellectnal level, he hazards the supposition thet 
it wes the pursuit by war of his follows for the 
purpove of food, and the peculiar dictetic value of 
that food, producing » more rapid development 
of cerebral und mental characteristics than has 
been possible since the practice was discontinued. 
He reasserta, and with more emphasis than ever, 
‘the old-fashioned views as to the primitive origin 
alike of war and of cannibalinm, without even 
troubling to discuss the investigations and dis- 
cussions of writers like Holsti, J.C. Wheeler, and 
W. J. Perry on war, and of Wertermarck on 
cannibalism, It cannot even bo eaid that he 
pauses to consider whether the alleged resulta of 
cannibalistic diet are in fact seen among peoples 
adopting it. The objection to the view be put 
forward ia not, as Mir. Roberts seems to think, that 
itis shocking to some people—for that is no matter 
-=-hut that it faila to take account of a vast numbar 
of relevant facts and considerations, The place of 
tho imagination in science, which Mr. Roberts 
invokes, is undispated, but even anthropology is 
aot a completely free field for imagination to 
Aisport in, and, if it were, others besides Mr. 
Roberts would he able to dance in it, and to quite 
different tunes, 

‘Yet while these estays may differ in valoe—aad 
st would seom that it is in those of pathological 
subject that Mr. Roberts bas his “ unifying vision ” 
‘most under control—they are nearly all well 
warthy the attention of thoughtful readers who 
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will not he ropulsed hy the technical terms that are 
sometimes inevitable. ‘There is, however, some- 
thing more to be said about them. They will 
Dring to some renders a sense of fresh ai, of joyous 
exhilaration, auch as is too zarely experienced by 
contact with the subjects here discussed. The 
tendency of acience is ever more and more towards 
specialisation. ‘The worker must shut himself in 
to the contemplation of probleme that every day 
become emaller relatively to the whole vast field, 
and every dey leave him with fees spare time to 
east a glance over that vast Geld, Tho giants of 
old days could work in large und fraitfal way 
which even for them would be impossible in our 
time, Leonardo da Vinci—all whoee training for 
cience was in art, yet a supreme master of science 
—by virtue of his courageous and single-eyed devo- 
tion ta Nature wherever sbo might lead, by virtue 
also of his calm and picreing vision into the actual 
fncts of the wortd, could pass from one sphere of 
observation to soother, laying the foundetions of 
‘4 dozea scioncos a4 he weot, ‘There will never be 
other Leonardo. But still, now and again, some 
homble disciple appears in the school of which he 
wan the glorious master. When we chance to 
come across one, let us be glad. 
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THE RELIGION OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
Dr. Alphanse Maeder of Zarich iin 1918 is book 
on healing and development ia the peyebic hfe? Hiaems uno 
Enrmaer onc. My review of it here reprinod, appeared in the 
Tovanas ov Muxrat Science for July 1921. 


D: Mazprn ia « notable representative of the 








Swiss echool of peycho-analysis, In these 

lectures, on the tigaifieance of prycho- 
analysis for modera life, delivered during the war to 
students at Geneva and at Leusenne, and oow 
published in German and in French, bo brings 
forward an ioteresting exposition of the special 
dootrines of that school in their wider rolations, 
‘The author regards these relations as very wide. 
‘The old world, ho feels, has been overthrown by the 
of the warring nations. Now, he declares, 
Sime for psycho-analysis to come in. It has 
Proved ts power to heal the individual; it must now 
rove its power to heal the nations, explaining + 
‘them that salvation is not ta be attained by destroy- 
ing each other, but in the free development of the 
individuality of exch mation, in harmony with the 
whole, “The idea of regeneration—self-healing 
in the peychic life—governs this wark.” One 
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fears, however, that that is an idea hardly fashion- 
able ns yet among the belligerent nations. 

Far Dr. Maeder the peycho-analytic movement, 
is a reaction against the prevailing spirit of the 
nineteenth century. He regards that age as ous 
of mere intelectualiem and mechanism, an age of 
materialism in science and impressionism in art, 
fan age which found its appropriate climax in the 
Great War. But already the reaction wat being 
propared, William James and Bergron are kero 
regarded ns, above all, the pioneers of the new 
movement. Then came Freud, the bourer of 
regeneration, and now all our problems are in 
courte of solution. “Qut of apparent chaos,” to 
quote the concluding sentence of the work, “a 
brighter and fairer vision of the cosmos will aris 
for tragic and enffering mankind there will again 
hoa age of feith.” 1 may be a little disconcerting 
‘to some to be told that in connection with prycho- 
analysis “ moution mnt also be unde of Christian 
science, spiritinm, metaphysical investigation, 
theorophy, and anthroposophy.” 

In an interesting passage Dr. Macder describes 
his own conversion to the religious significance of 
prycho-analysis. It came throngh the Freudian 
‘analytis of his own dreams. He found thot some 
dreams were attempts at the solution, in the form 
of imagery, of unconscious conflicts, and he found 
fin a succession of casce that the actual course of 
sveuts confirmed, or rather embodied, the solutions 
attempted in the dreams. He camo to regard 
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‘The Religion of Psycho-Analysis 
reams as precursors of life, directing the changes 
of unconscious constellations. He saw that dreame 
hhave « teleological function, and then be realised 
‘that this fanctioa belougs to the whole unconscious 
life, of which dreams are merely one manifestation. 
‘This discovery made » profound impression upon 
him. His Positivism and his mechanistic con- 
ception of life were shattered. He realised the 
existence of a deeper meaning in life, He found 
‘that he had but to look within in order to find there 
that living force of which Jesus had spoken—" the 
‘Way, the Truth, and the Life.” A new strength 
and trust developed within him. ‘Through prychor 
analysis he bad been brought into immcdinto 
contact with what religion and philosophy had, 
indeed, taught, but life not readered ne 

To the firet lecture » sketch is given of the 
development of psycho-analysis as it appears from 
the standpoint of the Swise school. The great 
pionvering part played by Freud is fully recognised, 
Ibat bis work is considered to be limited by the faot 
that it is mainly analytic, while his recognition of 
paycho-sexuality, which berated science from 
‘ucient prejudices, was exaggerated into pan- 
rexualiaw, Alfred Adler, an origiaa! mind, but of 
different type and Jess breadth than Freud, peo- 
vided « valuable complement to his work, ‘Then 
the Swiss echool, initiated by Professor Bleuler, 
‘came on the ecene, and of this Jung soon became 
the leader, The Swiss school brought experimental 
methods, with the so-called association experiments, 
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to bear on Freud's retulte, and made them measur- 
able; they turned their attention to certain 
psychoues and renewed peychiatry, vo that an 
soylum patient, instoad of being merely an object 
of pity and scientific enriosity, became « human 
hheing who could be understood and approsched— 
‘to langor # chaos, bot a labyrinth te which che 
Arindue clue bad been found; they replaced 
Freud's marrow conception of ‘peycho-vexuality 
by that of affectivity, and formulated a hio-psycho: 
Jogical conception of libide embracing the whole 
norial and pathological life, especially peychic 
development ; with the Swise school prycho- 
analysis became slo psycho-symthevis, and 
Gapartde extended it t0 edveetion and Flournoy 
to the atudy of religious and mystical problems. 
All this, Dr. Maeder declares, we owe to the Swiss 
school, “Not only from our mountains and Inkee, 
Dut from the minds and hearts of our people, « 
stream of regenerating force is flowing forth, of 
which humanity is in greater need than ever 
before.” 
‘Throughout theee lectures much sttention ix 
given to an elaborate comparison between the 
‘courte of ptycho-analysis and Dante's course 
through the Divine Comedy. ‘That is, indeed, their 
ending idea. By the process of ptycho-analysis 
onl is led through Hell and Porgatory to 
Paradise, just as Dante was Jed in his great poem. 
Therein we see aloo the great importance of 
Usbertrogung, of the temporary transference of 
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The Religion of Payche-Analysis 
the patient's aifection ta the physician, which Dr. 
‘Mander regards as essential, The physician occu- 
ics the place of Virgil in the Divine Comedy; he 
ia the guide. But his part is only temporary, and 
in the later stages it ia taken by that divine Boxtrios 
who has her place in che depths of the patient's 
own soul, 

Tt will be soem that this little book is not for 
everyone; but for those who regard psycho- 
‘analysis aa a new religion it will almost eerve as 
beeviary. 





VI 
SCIENGE AND INSPIRATION 


‘hia tetris he Naxzon th Jey 121) ses oesioned by 
tia anduetian of ny name eration enc tegaliis 
rere in men of macs, One dopant," 5 atged thet 
there is no place in science for the “ amateur,” that it to s0y, one 
trou te nesrydapline er th etsy kage 
‘thr cg ohne = A” he th Boa rgd shat 
Inapran Gs noind in sinc, and sae prepare amt that 
Dt rhe ba Bogie Ha fry rh on rng 
Wis argument. Hance the following lair, in which I poincad out 
thas Feld nt fad mein hs de met Can oni opera 
tnd har if cinen Grp com any bo no posed pony 
{cpline I might ed ere Su tre Rego, ch i eperded 
the apie of icin, han evr vod tha non end 
for stoi oy, aiding ha teas be pce by wo 
‘reparatary dicpin of wrk. 
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AVE no wish to intervene in the coutroverty 
between “M?." and “5.” But since my 
aie has beea introduced to illusteate one 
ido of the argument, I may perhaps he sllowod 
to say that, on referring to “Se” article, T do 
not find my place maze on thet side than on the 
other. In the deep seate, every tme man of 
ncience is am amateur—that is 10 ray, 2 lover; 
men of such high scientific rank as Darwin and 
Galton were doubtless amateurs even in the super- 
ficial sense, Yet they showed all the traits on 
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which “3.” insists ; accuracy, pertinency, freedom 
from prejudice, a mastery of existing Lnowlodge. 
If we turn to one of the supreme types of aciance, 
‘Kepler was marked by combination of the wildest, 
icungination with « critical accuracy never before 
known ; withoat either he could uot havo done 
his work, The first quality, men are born with or 
without, and by itself it ia usolese ; the second may 
be cultivated, and will sufice for un honeet journey- 
man in acience. On the humble level at which I 
am held to witness to inspiration, I would point 
‘out that when I ventured to attempt to bring 
order into » certain Geld of the facts of life I, fret 
of all, entered the conventions) portal of « medical 
school, and spent some twenty years of patient and 
plodding training, in laboratories and hospital 
wards, and in acquiring the koowledge already 
gnmered in many languages, I bave seldom 
thought of scieoce as an inspiration, though euch 
it may be; I have often thought of science as a 
discipline, Half a century ago, James Hinton, 
anticipating some more distinguished men of 
fcience, brought forward the reatons why we may 
conclude that “Science is Postry.” He know 
that poetry is aot only an inspirs itis also a 
discipline —Yours, &e. 








Havevoce Euus, 
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‘This rvinw of Prefer J.B. Bail’ Srooeas 3x Hvian 
[Naroex war pubihed ix be Namion, 122 Neoobe 1921, 
12460" has in modern times fallen on evil days 
‘among the philosophers. In classic times the 
‘oupreme place of intellect was not #0 much 
It seems to have held that 
vecurely until the seventeenth 
century. ‘Then Hobbes appeared with hie keen, 
independent way of looking at things. Reason, 
which lay, a1 he understood it, in the estimation of 
cousequences, be certainly regarded as a huaian 
‘trait, but, remarkably rare, right reason at all 
‘events ; it mightily prevailed in ite wroug forms, 
so thut “the privilege of Absurdity ” was ex- 
lusively human and carried to its extreme, ho 
maintained, precisely by the philosophers. Spina 
it was, however, who, with greater insight and 
procision, dealt the firet really nasty blow at 
‘Reason hy holding that it is Appetite, or impulso, 
and not Reason, thet is the essence of Man; 
Reason became for Spinoza (though what he took 
‘with one hand he gave back with the other) the 
instrument of the passions. That was not the 
Several opinion; Spinens was « highly intelectual 
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person, and sach persons are apt to helittle the 
intellect ; that is the way in which the repressed 
subconsciously wreak vengeence 
on their master. Tt was not until we reach the 
nineteenth century that Spinora’s point of view 
became common, the very century in which Hegel 
is by some acclaimed ae the climax of pure intel- 
ectualiam. The reaction scems to have started 
among religious thinkers revolting against the 
triumphant Retionaliew of the eighteouth century + 
Schloiormucher was hero 2 significant figure, But 
{it passed over into « broader stream of thought, 
and neither Schopenhaner nor Nietzache was 
‘inclined to make Reason supreme. Meanwhile, the 
name view was seocingly favoured by the theory 
of evolution, Bergeon, indeod, ss we know, eve, 
boldly took over the word “evolution” for a 
system which heroically attempted to put Reason 
in its proper place, and a humble place it tumed 
out to be, Profenor McDougall, in his Sociat 
Prychology, the most influential book of its kind 
Published in recent years, only mentions Reason to 
‘yemark that “ the intellectualist doctrine is radically 
falve.” Mr. F. H. Bradley, who hes been not lees 
influential for a more select public, bas declared that 
the notion that “mere intellect is the highest side 
of our nature” is only “a ition.” Tt would 
all be very puzzling to the ancient world which had 
accepted as a matter of coune the statement of 
‘Mennnder, substantially the belief of bis great con- 
‘vemporary, Aristotle: ** Our Mind is God.” 
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The blind worship of Rosson is itvelf unreston- 
blo, There was therefore all justification for the 
attempt to analyse the reasoning impulse, and to 
find out ita natural relation to che ather impulses, 
In to doing, we were not depreciating the intel- 
Jeetual function, we were merely coabling it the 
better ta do ite proper work, carrying out « process 
in which we might even consider human progres 
Inngely to consist, De Emendotione Iniellectus. 
But it vo happened that thie criticism of Intellect 
‘was pursued with e recklessness which tended 
rather to overthrow than to strengthen the place 
of reason in life, It was too much, for wany of 
sbove who bad at fret most warmly welcomed the 
broadening of the old arid intellectualist doctrine 
‘es full of fertilising possibilities for thought, and 
they heguo to protest with the preacher: “ We 
prayed for rain, but, O Lord! this is ridiealoue 
‘Thus, just before the Great War, Mr. Grahem 
‘Wallas, by no means the fanatical champion of 
any purely intellectualist theory, remarked, with 
‘what may now seem prophetic insight, that the 
enormaus disaster of an internecine war wat made 
moro possible by represoating thought as the more 
servant of the lower passions ; for, be added, 
“if Reason has slain its thousands, instinct has 
slain its tens of thousands.” We may doubt, 
Fichte notwithstanding, whether philosophers have 
much direct influence in the making of ware, But 
there can be no doubt that the makers of wars are 
attracted to the philosophice which put them in 
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the right. We emunot, therefore, be surprised that 
the generation which made the Great War devotes 
itself xeslously to the exaltation of Unreason, 
‘us practitioners are thus enabled to walk hand ia 
hand with its theoriciana. 

‘These considerations seem to be in place when 
one ia atked to consider the case of Mr. J. B. 
Baillie, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeoa and Chairman of the Jate 
Board. Professor Baillie produced the standard 
English version of Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind, 
‘und fifteon years ago he published « book entitled 
‘The Idealisiie Construction of Experience. It ie a 
book which, if ane might veoture to form an 
opinion hy merely lookiog foto it, soem to belong 
to the old order of thought aud to he not incom 
patible with devotion to the arduous task of 
trandlating and expounding Hegel, for Professor 
Baillie is here shocked at those who would eliminate 
the term “ Absolute” from philoeophy ; he him- 
eld usea itn doreo times in a page, and he is con- 
vinced that for those who accept “ Absolute 
Spirit," io the sence that he acoepte it, “ there can 
bbe only one philosophy.” He is assured of “ the 
certainty of the work of Reason at every stage,” 
Morality and Religion, indeed, not being “ Reason. 
as auch,” bat stil rational “developments of 
‘Reason with characteristic distinctions of their 
‘own,” and he definitely recognises “the common 
claim for Reason as the highest experience of the 
knowing consciousness.” 
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Meanwhile, the Great War has come, and, to 
some extent, gone, leaving many people—inchiding, 
an it now appears, Professor Baillie bimecif—with 
the conviction that it is mot so much Reason as 
Unreason which possesses the “common claim” 
to direct high buman affairs. During the war, 
we learn from Who's Who, the Profesor was 
actively engeged in various Belds from Textiles 
to Aérated Waters, wbich al! seem the welikelicat 
in which to look for a strayed moral philosopher, 
He came through triumphantly, however, and 
‘even before the publication of the presemt important 
pieeo of propaganda a grateful Government hastened 
‘to bestow upon bim the right (which he kere refrnins 
from availing himeelf of) to place after bis name 
the letters 0.B.E.—an honour of a kind to which 
not Diogenes nor even Plato had ever 
‘Whotber, and to what extent, this book was 
written before the war. is not indeed clear. But 
‘we may accept the implications of ita Preface that 
it has mainly heea written since. On emerging 
from that world and returaing to the sphere of 
calm reflection, Professor Baillie seows to bave 
found that he had to readjust his idealistic con- 
struction of experience. We need not too hastily 
assume that his work in the Intelligence Di 
of the Admiralty had sroused a suspicion of intelti- 
gence, Tt may be that the initiation into the 
warworld of primitive passion subconsciously 
aroued & powerful answering chord of sympathy, 
not consciously, far the few allusions here to the 
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war are in the conventional tone of deprecation. 
But, however it was, Professor Baillie felt called 
upon to revise, if not to reverse, hia whole con- 
ception of the world, and to come forth—though he 
‘would not himself consider this the most judicious 
‘way of putting it—to justify the ways of Unrcason 
to men, 

There is no indication of this on the threshold. 
He seems to begin in the way, according to the 
legend, Fray Luis de Leon began after returning 
to hin’ professorial chair at Salamanca from the 
prison of the Inguisitian: "As we were sayin 
yeuterday—" Bat, it oon becomes clear, the 
things Profeseor Baillie bas to say wre far from 
deing the things he said “* yesterday.” Hegel, to 
whom he bad devoted eo large a slice of his life 
is here only intradueed to be towed contemptur 
ously aside, The “ Absolute Spirit ” which stond 
cotoseally astride hie previous book bas shruak to 
microscopic dimensions, and if mentioned at all, 
it is with cool disdain. "Common Seove” now 
takes the place of the “ Absolute” and 
to as the supreme tribunal, though le 
argument grows complicated, fer perhaps, after 
al, Common Sense might prove a disguise of 
Resson. It appears, however, to be Common 
Sense which condemns the Intellect, for the Intelleot, 
‘after all, is ooly one function among many in 
man's complex individuality, and weareely the 
hhighest—a function, moreover, which is influenced 
hy all sorts of factors. That, the author declares, 
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it is the object of his hook to show, end he sare 





to “the certainty of Reason,” we are now told 
that “ the Spirit of the World must have something 
else to do than to be reasonable”; and perhaps 
(bere, the author admits, be bas the war in mind, 
and it in the most instructive personal touch in the 
book) “dramatic completeness,” rather than 
Reston, is the chief human quality. Reason, 
indeed, may have its uses, though but “little more 
than the mailed champion of the [ or, 
if miore, merely "a apecies of spiritual machinery 
which, if wound up, and tet going neconling to 
certain Laws, will turn out a certain product,” in 
the sphere of Science leading us to trace goodness 
to the guileful inetinet of aelf-preservatin which 
equally, though with unequal success, guides the 
‘wasp to its victim and the saint to tbe Holy Grail.” 
It would even oppear that the bumen intellect in 
Jews fitted for its task then almost any other 
function of the human mind. The whole “ intel 
ectualistic prejudice” is, he thinks, the fatal 
legacy of Greek ideals. As to the belief that 
“there cau only be one philosophy,” he seems 
even to have forgotten that he ever cherished it ; 
casting his early dogmatism to the winds he avows 
‘himeelf a philosophical sceptic, though be is careful 
to hedge this avown! with the congenial explana- 
‘tion that scepticiem can be legitimately directed 
only against tho Tatellect. There is ronm for any 
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umber of varying philosophies, nor is it aocessary 
ta have any philosophy at all; “disagreement in 
fact is part of the interest of the undertaking, 
for Common Sense prefers this “ apparent 
cordance of healthy natural sanity.” Nor is the 
intellect, even then, in the marrow sense here 
understood, allowed any credit for philosophies; 
they are “the prodacts of the artistic imaginat 
‘and “ designed to satiafy the mathetic sense.” If 
Nietatche had not already appropriated the title, 
Profossor Baillie might have called these “ Studies 
in Hume Nature,” “Human, Af-too-Haman,” 
and taken as the motto of the whole book the 
taying he prefixes 10 one chapter: 
the Slave of Life.” He might add, 
from the same play. the dictum of thet arch-anti- 
fntelloctunlist, Falenff: “Instinct is x great 




















a remarkable fact, iDustrated by even 
greater philosophers then Falstad, that the dit- 
Péragement of the intellect bas an exhilarating 
effect. Even when we have put aside early mastere 
‘of thought like Hobbes and Spinora and Hume, 
sill attractive, and legitimately 20, i 
mind Schopenhaver aud Nietatche 
and James, we cannot recall any quedrille of 
madera intellectualist philosophers who have made 
#0 wide and intimate an appeal. Professor Buillio, 
‘with whatever long au interval, is in the tradition, 
For one reader of bis Idealistic Canstruction, the 
Siudite in Human Nature will probably have, 
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und certainly deserve, a hundred readers. Even 
those who feel least sympathy with the author's 
‘endless “ intellectual” ingenuity in seeking out 
tender spots in the anatomy of Intellect and mine 
chievously sticking pins into them, 

to enjoy that ingenuity, as well as the versatile 
subtlety with which be secks to guard hie own 
yn, 20 that when, for instance, he finds it 
ly near to Pragmatism, he culmly 
an air of strict iespartiality and cakes a show of 
knocking over Pragmatism and Aoti-l 

together. (Needless to aay, they both, 
ally the Bret, resume the upright post 
















ion diccetly 
lhe has passed.) There is, bowever, a morn solid 
satisfaction than this to be found ia the hook. 
"Throughout there are parcages, often admirably 





written, however fragmentary or perbape incor 
tistent, which will appeal as deeply true, or stimu: 
ate reflection, or challenge fruitful contradiction. 
No thoughtful reader need regret the time he has 
spent over the book, whether or not he responds 
to the call of itn anti-intellectoalist leit-motiv, At 
the end, indeed, Professor Baillie a little relente. 
Some readers may bave come unkindly to muspret 
that bis attitude towards Reason was largely one 
of personal pique; Reason had refused to be 
prostituted to his ends, to prove the things be 
‘wanted proved, and in this book be wne “ paying 
hher out.” But after so often asserting, and oftener 
implying, that Resson is only ove way of “ know- 
ing,” and one of the most unsatitfactory ways, he 
oo 
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‘Gaally permits it 2 certain equality with the other 
‘ways. We no longer seem to bear him ery on every 
page: “Ecrmsez Uinfime!” In an excellent 
chapter on “Science and the Humanities,” be 
justifies the ancient and sound view that Seience 
iteelf is ome of the Humanities; be admits, what 
hhe hed seemed s0 long to forget, that “ without, 
consistent rationality, which Science sloae ean 
lain to secure,” Man may yet find himself again 
“among the waste places of the world alongride 
the ape and the tiger.” Now at length Professor 
Baillie begins to realise that “ the main avenuer of 
approach ta supreme self-fulfiltent und to supreme 
reality "—by the intellect in the attainment of 
“ truth,” by the life of feeling in the attainment 
of “beauty,” hy the will in “ goodness "—must, 
bbe harmoniously associated ; “for unless art gives 
grace nnd refinement to the human character, it 
hav fniled of its complete purpose: unless science 
makes the whole life intelligent and tolerant, it 
hhas not succeeded in ite nim : anfess the one adda 
aweetness and the other adds light to the epirit of 
goudness, neither has fully justified its existence.” 
One begins to perceive that what the author bad 
really boon engaged i doing through tbe greater 
part of this book was, as St. Pau) would have put 
it, crucifying the old man, It was a necesumry 
erncifixion, for if we cannot accept the indignities 
Put upon Reason in this book, still lees can we 
accept the Reason ” iteelf which bed been put up 
for worship in the previous book. 
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‘The outcome seems to be that while it is neccesary 
to criticise and to amend, to enlarge and to deepen, 
the old concoptioas of the Tatellect, there is not 
therein any ground for putting down Reston from 
ita lofty place, Wo may attempt to regard 
“intellect” as merely one item in “mind,” but 
when we have extracted all that pertains to intellect 
there is little left that is worth calling "* mind.” 
‘We may al have to go through x period of self 
‘and cast off our youthfully crude and 
dogmatic attempt at the idealistic construction of 
experience. Yet, after all, only hy virwe of 
ratiauality Man is not still “ slongside the ape and 
the tiger." It is by x sound intuition—Profeesor 
Baillie admite the appeal of intuition— thet 
Barbuese in bis recent plea for the Clarté grmp 
against the disorder of the world, invokes, above 
all, “Ix Raison.” and that Professor Stewart Paton, 
in his presidential addrese to the American Eugenics 
Association, declares that the supreme open question. 
of to-day in whether Mau is really entitled to be 
called ‘Homo Sapiens,” whether the eveots we 
‘ure witnessing “ mark the eod or the beginning of 
the period of rational thongbt,” the recoguition 
that “intelligence mrust become » wore dominant 
factor in the controt of human bebaviour.” It is 
certainly true that intelligence ie rooted in iastinct 
—it is admitted oven by MeDougell—and that very 
fact should commend it to those who glorify the 
place of instinct, for it thereby partakes of the 
motor power which belongs to the instinctive life 
ae 
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—is, as they say,“‘comative.” Butt is more than 
that ; ia Man it has developed on to a plane above 
its parity with other instincts ; reason ia able, in 
MeDongall’s words, to “ disect pre-existing ten- 
dencies towards their appropriate objects.” To 
admit that is to admit everything. Reason 
becomes the chauffeur of the humen car, aad we 
bold the chauffeur responsible for the car's 
“ uendencies"; we can, if eed be, charge bim 
with manslaughter or murder. Reason is unfitied, 
we are told, for its task. Maybe, but there is 
nothing to take ite place. Moreaver, with all its 
incficieney, it bas carried as far, and this pro- 
gressive movement of bumaaity, even the existence 
‘elf, hae been (as Varendonck 
sgeniously argued in a special field) a 

of the Liberatina of thought from 
helpless servitude to the feelings, far from complete 
as that liberation remains. Our modern prycho- 
ogists often ostentatiously wash their hands of 
anstomy and pathology. But if we want to 
understand a thing we must Iuok ot it from all 
rides, Ever since Hugblings Jackson, it is agreed 
that the intellectual aptitudes go first in dizease— 
they are the latest and highest products of evolu- 
tion ; the instinets which are primitive and tougher 
eubsist. Professor Berry bas of late lucnioously 
shown in detait why this is. The surface of the 
brain ia arranged in horisontal, superimposed 
layers ; the lower, or granular, layer, is shared by 
‘man with mammals generally, and is well developed 
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‘oven in imbeciles ; it wan the origina] outer surface. 
But over it, in Man, there is now an upper,ar super- 
granular, layer. This is the last to be evolved, 
the last to hegin ta develop, the last to mature— 
and the first to go. It is highly delicate and 
unstable, ond it varies messurebly in depth in 
different individuels who, while all normal, are 
not all of the same iatellectust calibre.” We 
realise how falae is the notion thet intellect is 
merely one among several primitive instincts, 
placed vertically aide by aide, and one of the K 
important because it bas not the toughoess of the 
others to withstand il-treatment, The Philosophie 
enter makes his ribald jokes at the expeose of 
Reason’s instability. But Reason ie unstable 
ecause it 10 s0 delicate, 00 exquisite, the final 
divine flower of life towards which all Natore hi 
een moving ever since the world began. If, on 
the philosophic plane, we choose to play the part 
of Disease, well, we shall be in the fashion of the 
dey. Yet perhaps, after all, the Greeks were not 
entirely in the wrong, and some day—who knows ? 
—wo may again become reepectful of Reason, 
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THE ISLAMIC REFORMATION 


This is review, in the Nariow of 24sh December 1921, of 
‘Tow Naw Wom ar Ustan, by Laekep Sudderd, PhD. 


Ss thirty-five years ago, Canon Isaac Toylor, 





scholarly ecclesiaatic of uoueually vigorous 

‘and independent mind, startled and shocked 
‘ot only the English Church but the public gener- 
ally. He pointed out the increasing success of 
Moslem missionary effort, especially in Africn, 
and he stated, further, that thin was not to be 
regretted, since Islam appealed to peoples not amen- 
able to the often unsatisfactory methods of Christian 
‘missions, and were thos, at all events, lifted out 
of navagery on to « higher plane of civilisation, 
‘That controversy is forgotten to-day, but it might 
have been made the text for this instructive and 
timely book ou The New Werld of Islam, Dr. 
Lothrop Stoddard, though be may never have heard 
of him, has in effect elaborated and enlarged and 
brought up to date whet the militant Canon had 
to clearly seen and to courageously stated in 1887. 
‘His statement of the question, far more informed 
and far more thorough, will not produce the same 
diurbing effect im am already disturbed world 
Town accustomed to being startled and shocked. 
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‘Yet thero was never a time when we were in more 
need of the iflumination which this book holds, 
nor indeed among ell the subjects that concern us 
in the worid is there any on which our preconosived 
notions 20 greatly need correction. 

De. Stoddard is now well known as the author 
of the remarkable hook on The Rising Tide of 
Colour, which has eroured world-wide attevtion. 
As wos here pointed oat at the time, in that baok 
he sometimes showed a tendency to a rather 
sensational aver-emphasia which might discount 
the value of his message for judicial renders, That 
tendency is completely absent from the present 
work; the author evidently feels that he bas the 
ear of the wartd and that there it no need to beat 
the big drum. He is, moreover, much more 
‘cautions in bis conclusions ; be sees that we cana 
aueume that the forces moving in the world to-day 
will not be modified to-morrow, and he realises the 
grout part which birth-control is likely to take in 
beneficently replacing the wars, plagues. pevtilence, 
and famines which from of ald have held the 
population of the East in check. He refers with 
high commendation to the able pioneer book on 
The Population Problem of India, by P. K. Wattal — 
a native eficial of the Iadian Finance Department, 
‘well known already to those interested in the latest 
developments of Indian thought—as « sign that the 
East is beginoing to awake to » realisation of 
fandamental questions ; and be has himself (20 it 
is Intely reported from New York) become astoci- 
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ated with thst young but vigorous Anierican 
Birth-Conteol Movement which is alroady extending 
its influence au far as Japan, where it is needed +0 
badly. 

x would seem that Dr. Stoddard is not personally 
acquainted with any part of the vast Islamic 
world. That ia a disadvantage, bot it bas ite 
compensations. It has stimulated him to acquire 
a wide knowledge of the highly various literature 
of the subject, especially in its most recout aspects, 
and it has clearly aided him ia attaining a broad, 
comprehensive, and well-proportioned view of the 
problem. At special pointe, indeed, some 
0 may question his judgments ; it in powsible, 
for instance, that while he fully ‘recognises the 
great work of Lord Cramer in Egypt, he is les 
than jast to Lord Kitcheoer, But it in evident 
throughout, and perbsps even here, that he is 
‘without prejudice. He writes as the citizen of « 
country which bas oaly the alightest direct concern 
with Tnlam (jx the Philippines) and is thus easily 
able to take ao impartial and mot unfriendly 
attitude towards that great Moslem Dominion 
frequently termed the British Empire. So im- 
partial i ho, indeed, that a8 we road his pages we 
do not know whether to wonder wore at tho 
‘wisdom and insight of Englishmen or the imbecility 
and blindness of English governments, ostenta- 
tiously paving roads to Hell with good resolutions, 
‘or prettily camouflaging crooked policies with fair 
‘figures like (the later) Lord Milner, and Sir Peroy 
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Fassel: bass 
Cox, and Colonel Lawrence. Such reffections are, 
however, those of the patriotic Englishman and 
uot of Dr. Stoddard, who does not love British 
Government enough to stay to chastise it by the 
way. 

‘The task thar he bas set himeelf is indeed of 
sufficient magnitude, aa a glance at the amp 
appended to this volome, showing the Islamic 
regions of the Oté World green, is eaough to 
indicate to the most ignorant reader. Islam 
unmixed still forms a great solid core, stretching 
right across the centre of tbe map from Morocco to 
‘Turkestan—oewrly a third part of our Old Workd— 
while in » more mixed form it extends over mnze 
‘than the half of it. Tes true that Mosleen dominion 
no longer covers southern Europe, where it once 
reached towards Vienna, but om the otber hand 
it is ever extending southwards, covering more 
and more of Aftics. Moreover. iu this great 
region are included peoples who, at one time or 
another, bave shown quélitios of the hightot 
intelligence and valour in the van of civilisation. 
Bot these facts we commonty regard os of 10 
ptnctical wnd actual importance, merely of interest 
to the historian ; we identify the Moslem almost 
exclusively with the Turk, and we repeat over and 
over again that he is efete and degenerate, a 
“sick man.” fading away—end the quicker the 
hhetter—before our own immense superiority. It 
is rather a strange view to hold, for if the Moslem 
is such © poor creature one wonders what is to 
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hocome of our British Empire, which eo largely 
comiste of Moslems; but we are content to say 
these things, like parrots. Perhaps, sfter all, 
they are a plausible as the things the Moslems 
themselves said when they watched the decay of 
Christendom and saw the exhausted Greek Empire 
Lotter ta its grave, not foreseeing that there would 
hhe 1» Reformation, which by its reactions would 
reinvigorate the whole of Christendom. 

The significant and indoed immensely pregnant 
fact to-day is the Reformation of Islam. Dr. 
‘Stoddard briefly notes its likeness to the Protestant 
Reformation. But there is really » resemblance 
even in details, which serves to chow afresh how 
‘much human nature there is in Man, however 
opposed the banners he fghts under and however 
vumlike the elothes he wears, The evolution of 
Christianity and that of Islam have, iodced, at ao 
interval of some six centuries, rum a remarkably 
yaralle! course. Islam may indeed be said to have 
reached an eatlier fowering-time in the Saracenic 
period, for the geoius of the Aruhs wae young and 
vigorous, receptive of clastic traditions, and gifted 
with « grace of toleration whic Christianity has 
euly acquired, slowly and painfully, in recent 
times. But even after three centuries Telem 
alrendy began to lose its pristine force, while, 
later om, the rise ta predominance of the Tark 
introduced a hard, narrow, ferocious spirit into 
the centre of Inlam. But the decay was long- 
arawi-out, with occasional bursts of splendaar, 
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wad it was, indeed, not until the early eighteenth 
century that the latest of these, the Mogul Empire 
‘of India, at length faded away. In Islam generally 
the Dark Ages prevailed for at least ax long a 
period as in Christendom, though it would appear 
that the course of Jolam has been somewhat more 
rapid thao that of Christianity, and, just 
first period began to end earlier, so its Reformation 
also began to appear earlier. As in Christendom, 
it took the form of small aurtere sects, correspond: 
ing to Lollards and Huwsites, prompted to restore 
the purity of the prioitive faith. Of these the 
Wehabis were amoog the earliest and the most 
influential. The founder, Abd-el-Waknb, appeared 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century—at the 
period, that is, when the Moslem world hed sunk 
to ite lowest depths of religious indifference, 
ignorance, supenttition, and vice. He emerged 
from the old Arah ceutre in the desert, where some- 
thing of the ancient purity stil! pervisted, and on & 
pilgrimage to Medina his horror and indigoation 
wore aroused by the degradation of the Turkish 
apostates and usurpers, ae he regarded them—just 
as Luther, om his pilgrimage to Rome, revolted 
at the spectacle of the degeneracy of the Papal 
Court. Wahabism speedily became a great force 
in the Ielamic world. It was a movement strictly 
analogous to tho Puritan movement of Protestant: 
ism, with the seme devotion to the primitive 
faith, the same strict morslity, even the same 
iconoclastic attitude towards art. Like Puritanism, 
7” 
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also, Wahabiem captured for a time a considerable 
degree of temporal power. That, by an energetic 
military effort, the Turks succeeded in crushing 
carly in the ninetecath century; but as a epiritual 
influence Wababiom still Eved om, It inspired the 
Bab movement of Persia; fairly well Known in 
Engtaod, it was felt in India, and it prepared the 
‘way for that veiled but powerful Sennussi fraternity 
of North Africa which is to-day the epiritnal brart 
of Islam, The check to Wababi temporal power 
‘was not an onmixed evil from an Islamic point of 
view, for it enabled the discovery to be made that 
the ancient traditions were not t0 exclusively 
narrow and rigid a» the Wahabis supposed; they 
were alto enlightened and liberal. And it is theve 
better traditions, more akin to those of the modern 
Western World, which, oo the whole, prevail in the 
Islamic Reformation, powerfully stimulated in 
recent years by the war, and till more by the 
peace and the Scceet Treaties aod the Entento 
squabbles which bave revealed so completo a 
disregard for pledged promises and Moslem 




















of this great Revival in various comntrics—India, 
Egypt, Persia, the former Ottoman Empiro—that 
Dr, Stoddard is mainly concerned. The different 
movements involved are complex and sometimes 


racial, international—some still 
restoration of the primitive 
1 





seu be 
proposing to incorparate more or lest of the latest 
covults of Occidental civilisation. This seeming 
discrepancy has led some to assume that the 
dlamic Reformatian is too heterogencons to prova 
effective. Dz. Stoddard gives good reason for 
Ibelieving that this cannot be taken for granted. 
Indeed, the wamifold vature of the movement 
iteelf testifies to its vitality, and Christian Pro- 
testantism likewite exhibited a similar richness of 
conflicting tendeney, at once eeigious and secalar, 
Aometimen returning on the beliefs af primitive 
days and sometimes stretching forwanl towards 
Rationaliem. 

It is well ta indicate the paints of resemblance 
between the course of [alam and that of Christianity, 
Due we must also observe points of difference even 
‘more ignificant. Christianity and Islam are to-day 
the only great missionary religions of the world, 
tut their methods are far apart. After its early 
‘triumphs on the decaying soil of the classic world 
there were very few peoples left who were naturally 
attracted to Christianity. The Sermon on the 























morals, isa little alien to ordinary human practice, 
aud the ceotral doctrine of Christian theology, the 
‘Trinity, introduced into the Creed (if memory 
serves} by Gregory Thavmstargus, is scarcely 


congenial ta homan intelligence, ¢o that, an a 

Jemuit theologian bas lately pointed out, it may be 

said to bear indelibly sealed on it the mark of 

ita supernal origia, for the Divine Mind elone enuld 
ca 
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have devised a doctrine co incomprehensively 
mysterious. In our own Northern Europe, at we 
Knew, conversion, of péeudo-canversion, to the 

0 was, for the most part, effected in a 
roarcely religious manner. The genuine mistion- 
aries we frequently alaughtered. Christianity was 
most commended to ue when it chanced to be 
associated with a higher civilisation ay a stronger 
race, sad fur the rest thote who were not baptixed 
with the eword were beptived with the sceptre, 
Tue result ha» bea that in our own corner of the 
world the real religion of Jesus has never existed. 
“There bas only been one Christian and he died 
‘on the Cross”: that facour saying of Nietzsche's 
in perhape extcome. We ought 10 bo willing to 
yw, hypothetically, that there may bave heen 
bolf a dozen Christians—people, that isto say, wh 
fon tho one hand, lived in uceardance with the 
Secon oa the Movat and, on the other band, were 
able to comprehend the metaphysical doctrine of 
the Trinity. Yet it is powsible to doubt whether 
even a reader of the Nation kes so much as heard 
of one of thems, 

‘When we turn to Isla, how different the pictues! 
However secular may bave been the varly pro- 
paganda of Islam, that method bas long heen 
unnecessary, Islam a4 easily dispenses with 
missionary societies as it has slways dispensed 
with regular priests. It is a religion that is viable 
hy its own nature, and so is in no need of any 
adjavant force. It is, certainly, a religion that 
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allows of the extreme of austere 
tho eights of mystic exaltation 
ordinary levels it is a religion that can be lived, 
Te ix not u religion that oue nominally subscribes 
to once or twice in a lifetime and #0 is done with 
it, That, indeed, ia why we regard the Moslem 
with oo much contempt. We are proud to kuow 
that we profess a religion so abstruse and vo ideal 
‘that no one could reasonably be expected to under- 
stand it or to practise it. But the dogmas of 
Teun are few and simple, and ite morality, whil 
above that of the heathen world, is not «0 lofty 
‘a2 to be unpractical, commending itself easily to 
thoe who bave not yet reached it. Prayer, 
ablutions, fasting, almegiving, and pilgrimage— 
ssuch are the religious observances ; but Mohammed 
emphasises the fact that knowledge is of more 
value than prayer, that wisdom is better than 
fasting, and that all religious observances put 
together arc fruitless without Common Sense. 
Now, the “ heathen in bis blindness," whom good 
Bishop Heber taught as to despise, may be too 
blind to see the intelligibility of the Trinity or the 
practicability of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
lhe is not 10 blind that he caanot ce the virtue of 
a religion of Common Sense. That in why Islam 
hhas spread or scattered itself over neaty the whole 
of Aria, whilot Christianity hes remained almost 
unknown there. That is why still to-day Ielam is 
spreading, even under the Bags of Christian land, 
0 varely ond quietly over Africa thet im the 
ary 
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opinion of some thet Continent will soon become 2 
totally Islamic region, eave for ite white fringe. 

There in another signiGcant point in which 
Islam diffors from the dominant faith of the White 
race. Christianity has rarely been (what at the 
outset it promised to he) # democratic religion, 
To Tolano the faithful axe really, a they call them 
selves, brethren. That is the secret of the access 
‘of the Moslecas ia India, where they are not, ax 
‘Africa, 10 plainly the hearer of a higher idea 
they could vearcely have secured their veventy 
millions or more of adherents there if it had not 
hicen for the anti-democratic caste-system of the 
indigenous Hindu faith, Dr. Stoddard points out 
that " Nationalism " for the Moslem has not the 
name meaning sa for us : it iv of far more flexible 
application within the Islamic world: @ Moslem 
om feel himaclf 2 “national” citizen of any 
Idlamic country, and cherishes « featernal fooling 
for all. We may listea to « cbetorical appeal for 
‘our Christian “brothers” among the Armenians 
‘or the Copts, hut the appeal fails to stir us. ‘The 
‘Moslem throbs with sympathy and indignation for 
hhis brethren afar. and his feelings lead to action. 
‘That io why General Goureod is 20 powerful a 
Propagendist not only for Bolshevism but for 
Iolam; that is why the recklese insincerity of 

Britain's dealings in the Near East has stirred the 
‘Moplahs of far Malabar as they have never been 
stirred before. 

We are still only at the threshold of Dr. 
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Stoddard's ook, which is full of instruction 
specially needed by British citizens. We have 
taken upon us the charge of the peoples of balf 
the world, and the most troublesome half. The 
problems thus thrown upon us are eo numerous, 
40 difficult, and so complicated that if we all had « 
fair cight-houre’ working-day to 

exclusively, we might atill make mistakes. If we 
are 40 worried by roots, and taxes, and high prices, 
and the fear of unemployment, and the latest 
murder, thet we eannot devote to there high 
matters all the time and thought they demand, 
Imut are content to delegate them to a Gavernaient 
which liven by playing the tricks loog since exposed 
in La Foutnioe's “ Fables "—a political treatine of 
Bolehevist tendency which it would be in the 
interests of European Governments to suppreas— 
then it would be better to find some other nation, 
with aore time on ite bands, to whom we might 
transfer this grave charge of ordering the affuies 
of the peoples of the world. It might even he 
better—though this may seem « far-fetched sug 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHILDLESS 
MARRIAGE 


vous pushed im the American journal, PHYSICAL 
February 1922, 






mm increated tendency to ste 

Among primitive peoples, living 2 oatural life, 
as yet unspoilt by contact with the so-called higher 
nots, sterility is rare. So, also, it seems to have 
been in Europe untii recent times. The ever+ 
growing influence of “ civilisation” and the increase 
in urbanisation (for sterility is more frequent in 
towns than in the country) have made the differ 
ence, It is true that even in civilised countries— 
in some of the remote “ Celtic” parts of Great 
Britain, in Australia, and poasihly in America— 
it in not n0 rare for couples to make sure of the 
‘absence of sterility hy postponing the wodding 
ceremony until pregnancy has become manifest. 
‘To those couples who attach supreme importance 
to parenthood in marriage, that may possibly seem 
4 wise precaution ; though many think that it is 
running another risk to carry the “ noviciate of 
marriage" so far before the partners are safely 





E is well known that there is in modern times 
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‘under the lock and key of legal marviage. Yet, in 
apite of oll, sterility is growing more frequent, 
and this, certainly, quite apart from the epread of 
birth-control, for that doce net normally mean 
ehildleamens. Except under peculiarly bed 
economic conditions or on account of the defective 
health of one or other of the partners, those who 
‘exercise birth-contzol bave not usually the slightest 
wish to be childless, So that the increase of birth- 
‘control will by no means account for the increase 
‘of sterility. ‘That, indeed, is farther indicated by 
the remarkable fact thet it has sometines been 
found that the total uumber of children produced 
in a series of families limited by birth-control bas 
deen ecarcely lese than that produced in m serics of 
“unlimited ” families. So thet we bave to recog- 
nine that the inerease of sterility is a natural 

companiment of civilisation, compensated — 
indeed more thao compensated—by the greater 
care of life which civilisation involver. Nature 
‘thus walks along the same Sines as human birth- 
control, although tbat fect by no means makes 
birth-control unnecessary, for the action of Nature 
is blind aud needs to be guided and corrected by 
‘the deliberate action of Man. 

‘We are not here concerned, however, to discos 
‘the causes of this increasing sterility, which indeed 
are many, ome inborn, some acquired by the 
stress of life, some due to disease. We have to 
accept the fact, and to recognise that itis generally 
incurable. ‘There do not seem to be important 
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differences in different countries, All the authori- 
tics in various Iands speak in much the same 
sonee. The exact proportion of sterile marriages 
varies indeed widely im the estimation of 
different anthorities. In England, Giles, « high 
authority, accepts the estimate of Simpson that 
the proportion of anfruitful marriages is from 
40°9 per cent, in village communities to 163 per 
cent. in families of the aristocracy. All the 
authoritice insist that this sterility is often due to 
the husband, a few finding it more often due to the 
wife; Barney of Boston Gnds that the reepomsi- 
Dility ia exactly divided between husbands and 
wiver, In the female, however, sterility is more 
often due to natural causes, and in the male to one 
of numerous diseased conditions. 

Now when a marcied couple, after three or four 
ms of wedded life—for we must allow that 
Eres tar pomlibypreparsieg te eooar fink: 
to their grievous disappointment, that the union 
fs unfroitful, what is the best couree for shesn to 
take? There are, at least, four different courses 
open to them. But before we consider them in 
tum, it may be well at the outset to refer briefly 
to the moral aspect of the problem—not that there 
in necessarily any infraction of even the moat 
conventional moral code involved in its solution, 
but because it is definitely a moral question, and 
‘we ought to know on-what moral ground we stand. 

‘We stand, I take it, in the modern world, on 
ground that was largely prepared by Christianity, 
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whatever our individual religious opinions may 
happen to he, and aur morality is, in its essential 
principles, a continuation and expansion of thot of 
Jesus, The principle we are here concerned with 
wae stated in the narrative of a simple incident 
related in ell three of the Syanptic Gospels, and 
mort clearly in Mark's, which is, no doubt, the 
earticat. We are here told that as Jems on 
Sabbath war passing through a corn-ficld, his 
disciples, who were bangry, plucked and ate the 
‘tars of corn, Pharisees who saw them thus 
breaking the sanctity of the Sabbath were horrified, 
and called the attention of Jesus to what hie 
disciples were doing. But Jesus justified hie 
disciples, and settled the question by a remarkable 
sayiog: “The Sabbath was made for mao and 
not man for the Sabbath.” Therein Jeaur estab 
lished our great modero principle, that social 
institutions, even the most useful of then aad the 
‘most sacred, must be made exible to the demands, 
not of caprice, but of real human needs. Now. for 
‘us to-day—as perhaps James Hinton was the first 
to emphasise—the social institution that most 
nearly corresponds in sacredness to the Hebrew 
Sabbath is marriage. We are therefore, to-day, 
ealled upon to hear the voice of Jesus saying to 
us: “Marriage was made for man and not man 
for the marriage.” There are, we know, even to- 
aay, good ecclesiastical Pharisees of many Churches 
—tometimes of the Freethinking and Rationalist 
faith, often as inflexible an any—who do not accept 
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the principle Iaid down by Jesus. We oan alford 
to disregard them. We are in the great tradition, 
Even six couturies before the birth of Christianity 
there were wise men who kuew, as Lao-Tee knew, 
‘that living things, whether men or trees, are tender 
and flexible, that dead thiogs are bard and rigid, and 
new that this was « fucdawental principle of life. 

‘There is yet another preliminary consideration 
uefore we come to the salutions of the problem of 
the childless marriage, and that is, that in x large 
aumber of cates the problem need never have been 
ereated. It could bave been avoided by taking 
very simple precautions, and even without waiting 
to ascertain tbat preguancy hay occurred before 
making the marriage legal. No doubt there are 
couples for whom the question of children is not 
‘one of capital ieaportance ; far these childlessness 
will never constitute a “ problem.” But thore— 
and they are the majority .wbo contider that to 
have childron is an esseotial part of marriage, ate 
without excuse if before they put themvelvrs under 
the binding contract of marriage, they have not 
taken medical advice to ascertain whether they 
are capable of having childrea. Such advice 
cannot always give conplete certainty, and there 
are, moreover, couples who, though infertile with 
‘each other, are each fertile with some other partaer. 
But it gives a reasonable probability. A woman 
who, without question, marries a man who in « 
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childless, The majority of marriages in which child- 
esaness may faizly be called a problem” would be 
climinated if this precaution weretaken. They would 
‘not all be eliminated, and itis for those that remain 
‘that the following solutions may be put forward. 
(i) To accept the Siswation.—There are many for 
‘whom this solution is the best, Most people, 
certainly most women, fecl at moments, or at some 
period in their lives, a desire for children. But 
‘there are many for whow this feeling never becomes 
1 permanent obsession. They realise that there 
are alao other things in life. They recognise that 
the world is not perishing for lack of children, 
Iut that, on the contrary, the population is increas 
ing at a tremendously rapid rate. Perhaps they 
recive that the work they bave chaten in life is 
10 absorbing, or of such # nature, that they would 
hardly be justified in undertaking the work of 
parenthood, which is in iteelf, if adequately per- 
formed, almost a profession. It may be that they 
have reason for thinking thet they do not po 
the special gifte needed for dealing with children, 
and perhaps they bave grounds for thinking that 
their own hereditary constitution is so unsatis- 
factory, that to heve children would be scarcely 
eas than criminal. They may also be aware tbat, 
even if they possess the instincts of parenthood, 
‘these instincts may be in a large degree sublimat 
The maternal instinct may be directed to social 
ends, Instead of being the physical mother of 
children who are unlikely to be of any notable 
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benefit to the world and may possibly be a curse, 
‘8 womun may expend the energies thus liberated 
in far-reaching activities which are of unquestion- 
able and inestimable benefit to the world. 

In this connection reference may be made to the 
problema of childleseness which exists for many 
‘women in Europe, owing to the deficiency of men 
from the fatality of the Great War. That problem. 
is not, indeed, quite so extensive or so serious as 
tome imagine. It is mercly temporary ; every year 
the boys who were toa young to Bght during the 
war are hecowing men eligible for marringe, and 
it will not he long before the proportions of the 
exes are again brought towards equality. But in 
60 far a» the problem still exists, the solntion is 
mainly the same as this Gret solution fur the 
problem of childless marrige. It is absurd to 
speak, an rome insist in doing, of uamarried women 
as “superfluous women.” If we come to that, 
‘one may poiot out (as I think it bas already been 
pointed out by others) that there are far more 
truly euperfluous women, childless or not, among 
the married than emeng the vamarried. The 
Production of children is not so urgent a matter 
today as it was in thove legendary days wheo 
‘Noah emerged from the door of the ark on to an 
empty world. In fact, the urgency is now the 
other way, and the next flood to overwhelm and 
ruin the earth is far more likely to be of abies than, 
‘of waters, The only children the earth needs now 
are those who are worth something to it, and for 
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‘the production of children who are really worth 
while there are wanted parents who are fitted both 
by their matural hereditary qualities and their 
special training for the noble turk of ereating the 
futare race. But there are many other necestary 
and worthy tarks in the world. aod the unmarried 
should not be at 2 loa to find them. The Great 
‘War brought to many women varied work of 
kinds they had never been allawed te touch before, 
and they were enabled to prove bow well they could 
perform such work. To some extent they have 
‘been enabled to retain the work they thus captured. 
Tu this way they have becoue experienced women, 
with a knowledge of the world and econamic 
independence. Women who are thus qualified 
for the duties of life, even though shut out, by 
cireumstances or their own desire, from orother- 
howd, are not accessarily deprived of intina 
friends of the opposite vex. That is matter 
which they are quite able, and quite entitled, to 
deal with themselves without consulting the world, 
At is only necessary to add that the fact thet » 
large number of women, as well as « large number 
‘of men, may be excluded from marriege—more, 
tirietly speaking, from parenthood, but marriage 
and parenthood are not yet so clearly distinguished 
6 they ought to be—is by no means » matter for 
regret from the standpoint of society and the race. 
Not al! mea end not all women make 6t partners 
in marriage, still leon fit parents, It is highly 
desirable that there should be selection, absorbing 
cy 
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thote who are best Gted for these ends, and Joaving 
‘thers who are leas Gtted for these ends to pursue 
ther ends for which they may be better Btted. 

(2) To seek Divorce.—This is» legitimate solution 
‘f the problem for those couples who regard children 
aw of the first importance in their union. But, 
even apart from the difficulty under most legal 
nystems of obtaining divorce hoaestly on auch 
grounds, euch a olution is not to be cegarded with 
enthusinsin, It is, indeed, quite possible to be 
in favour of the most complete facility of divorce 
aad yet to be strongly opposed to the resort to that 
facility. ‘That, ot all events, is my own attitude. 
Ut often happens that the second marriage which 
follows a divoree peaves even more unhappy than 
the Girt marringe ; the muta or woman who vas 
inapt for one marriage was really ioapt for all 
marriages. The law sbould, no doubt, make ibe 
entry to the married state more difficult than it 
is at present and the exit wore easy, not seckiag to 
Join together those wham a deep inner Jack of 
harmony bas already put asunder. But for theindi- 
vidual to entertain the thought of divorce should be 
‘no such easy matter. It is at the best an abject con- 
feasion of failure in the most vital of all personal 
matters, and even at the worst there must surely be 
bonds of waion between the partners which it is 
hardly pousible to treat as of no account simply be- 
cuuse'there do not happen to be children. Married 
‘people wha wish to be divarced because they have no 
children, probably, if the fall trath were known, wish 
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to be divorced hecaute they feel that they are in- 
compatible. So that for them the problem of child- 
Aesaness is really only « part of a larger problem. 

(3) To adopt « Child.—This ia the solution of 
childleseness which most readily presents iteclf, 
and with sound judgment it works edmirably, 
The marriage is not broken, but perhaps even 
strengthened, and a real child is provided for whom 
the wife canbe a wother in all but the physical 
tease. There is even an clement of social service 
involved, for the reatonable prospect of a bappy 
fatuce is bestowed upoo 2 child who might others 
wise have been neglected and proved a burden to 
itself and ta the community. To many women, 
even Wooten with a full and intellectual life, the 
adopteil child has proved an unspeakable blessing 
and a constant source of happiness. ‘They may 
‘even come to speak aod fect ax though this child 
were in avery sense their very own, and while there 
is a certain artificiality in such a tie, the entine 
faction derived from it remains. 

‘There are obvious precautions to be taken if 
child-adoption is to prove successful. Not only 
murt the child be taken when quite young, but 
the transfer nmust be absolute sud complete. The 
chief question in adopting a child must be of 
heredity. No doubt there are people who try to 
perounde themselves that the bringing up in every- 
thing, and that parentage and ancestry may be 
disregarded. They may learn to repent their 
mistake bitterly. Undoubtedly the brioging up 
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‘counts for much, as is shown by the good records 
of orphanages (euch as Dr. Barnardo's Homes in 
England) which adopt absndoned or neglected 
children. But it is not everything, and latent 
traite, for which uot the child itelf but its ancestors 
are respootible, may assert themselves even in the 
most happily favourable enviroment. A child 
‘should never be adopted until all the ascertainable 
facte of its history are carefully coosidered with 
the aid of some sagacious and experienced physician. 
(4) To have a Chitd by « Union outside Marriage. 

‘This is the most dificult of all the solutions of 
childless marriage, and could only be satisCactorily 
attempted under exceptional cireumetances, Tt in 
difficalt, partly because it requires the consent of 
threo persons, each of whom may bave to pass 
‘through « period of mental struggle before reachiny 

1 decision, and partly because all three persone 
will be acting in » way which, they cannot fail to 
be ware, « Lege portion of the socal arp they 
hhelong to would disapprove, should they ever 
come to know of it. The conditions for its 
satisfactory achievemeot so rarely come together 
that it is scarcely profitable solution to discuss. 
One may admire the spirit and the trust of those 
who thus take the matter into their own bands, 
we ourselves feel that we should have 
‘and the devotion to do likewise, wo are 
not entitled to offer anything elec but our admira- 
tiom. That in to say, that we are not entitled to 
recommend such a conree beforehand ; those who 
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propote to themsaives such a solution must thom 
selves measure the extent of the possible difi 
culties and their own strength to mect thems. No 
one clee can presume to do this for thom. 

1 ia true that there are two modifications of thin 
solution, each of which reduces the number of 
persons ‘actively concerned. One of these is for 
the wife to take the matter ioto her own bands 
without the knowledge of ber hushaod, That ix 
4 possibility altogether to he rejected. ‘The wie 
who thus proposes to leave the husband out of 
arrangement which eo jotimately conceros bin, 
bus already estranged hereelf from him; sbe is, 
a it were, living in adultery with her husband, nnd 

t would be better for the anion te be brought to 
end. ‘The least she can do, if it in abe rather than 
hhe who feels the aced of « child, is to make him 
sunterstand the position, If he refuses thie solution, 
hhe may not be a great lover but he ie within his 
right; if he comes to fecl as she feels, then be will 
have shown a resolute spicit of trust and devotion 
which should hind bim for ever to a noble-hearted 
wife; only a raean-spirited wife could feel that such 
heave trust and devotion was that of « jelly. 

‘Tho other modification ia that by which the wife 
i impregnated without intercourse by an absent 
man, whether known man or an cnknown mag, 
medically selected. This sohrtion has of tate been 
enthusiastically advocated by Mrs. Marion Pidding- 
ton of Sydney, Australia, The ides 
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concerning “ motherhood under properly protected 
‘ecouditions,” and wes intended primarily for the 
women left unmarried by the deficiency of men 
after the war, though Mre. Piddington considers 
ber idea one of permanent eugenic benefit to 
society. She would have State Institutes estab- 
lished where childless wornen would come to be 
impregnated from men whem they would not ree 
but who would be carefully selected aod registered 
and guaranteed to be of sound eugonic quality, 
Mrs. Piddington believes that ‘the child-bungry 
‘woman bo insists on an enlightened procreation 
will be a tower of strength in the process of 
race-improvement.” Whether any of these State 
Tostitutes bave yet been established I have not 
heard, But they can scarcely he viewed with 
much enthusiasc, Apart from the fact thot this 
kind of impreguetion is often troublesome to 
ecure and frequently » failure, it offers many 
ebvions disndvantages and few attractions, Any 
difficulties set up on behalf of the proposed father, 
indeed, need not be taken very seriously. Tt 
conte # man so Little to become a father that his 
claim to the possession of the child ensuing on kis 
sotion—of whatever nature the ection—is small. 
‘But for a woman, to whom the cost ia 40 much 
wreater, the matter in different. It certainly 
seems that 2 whalesomely natural woman would 
prefer to be indebted for ber child to direct inter- 
‘course with « man she at least knows and esteems, 
‘and not to a syringe. 
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‘We have thus, however briefly, surveyed the 
whole problem of childless marrisge. As we have 
is a problem which need seldom arise, for 
‘we muny reasonably expect of those who, a6 they 
legitimately may, attack supreme importance to 
children as the inue of marriage, that they should 
deforeband take the simple precaution of nscer- 
taining that there in a fair probubility that children 
may be expected, If they have not the knowledge, 
tor the sense, to settle this point befarehand, they 
are acarcely equipped to enter on so risky and 60 
rious & compact as that of matrimony, and we 
may be inclined to say of them wt Mrs, Corlyle 
raid to a girl who wrote to announce her approach: 
ing marriage, that they seem to be in the act of 
taking « Aying leap inte infoite space.” But for 
those who, whether or not by their own ignorance 
and carelessuess, find themeelves faccd by thie 
problem, there are definite solutions which have 
all been found to poseess some degrec of value, 
and have sometimes proved completly adequate: 
‘which solution is most Likely to prove the beat under 
the particular circumstances, it must be left to 
those concerned to decide for themeelver. 
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ravine of Profemer Carr-Saundert's 
‘Tue Porvusmion Pacarex: A Steer ow Homan Evo. 
‘apprared in the Narrow an Atwes at, Ich Jone 1922 


& have long been weatied by the opposing 
Wi wropagandists of the population ques- 

thove who denounce the nvful 
terrors of race suiride, and those who procinim the 
saving virtues of birth-control, ‘The question, we 
know, is vitally important, and we may be impelled 
to take our place on the one side or the other, yet 
‘one may be sometimes tempted ta exclaim : “A 
plague of both your houses!” One may long for 
the still small voice thet neither strives nor erie. 
‘This seems to have been Mr. Carr-Soundert 
experience, and as he is on the Executive Co 
mittes of the Evgenics Education Society, and 
often called upon to javestigete propagandist 
literature, it is not surprising that on the present 
vecasion he has enjoyed banishing it altogether. 
Dr. Saleeby and Mr. G. K, Chesterton, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Dr. Drysdale, with all the rest on 
cither side, there is no admission for thesa at Mr, 
Carr-Saunders's door ; they are not 20 much as 
permitted to enter the back-precises where the 
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‘extensive Bibliography ia stabled. ‘The echeme of 
the book was elaborated during five years of active 
war service, and, one divines, whenever he carve 
upon the writings of one of these propagandists, 
Mr. CarrSaunder drew a notebook from bis 
pocket and entered: “N.B—Must he careful 
not to mention ~— in my great work.” The 
result in refreshing. 

Mr. CarrSaunders has sought to rise above 
coutraversy to a height at which mere propegands 
is impertinent. He is coucerned with the main 
problems, in their large biological, anthropological 
and economic aspects; the minor problems, be 
perceives, can only be comprehended when seen 
in their evolutionary and historical setting, He 
desires to view the problem as a whole. 

It in vefvesbing, and would have beeo more to if 
Mr. Carr-Saunders were « better writer. He writer, 
indeed, simply and quietly and hovestly, hut 
sometiones rather vaguely ; like « character in one 
of Tehehov's plays, he bes 2 way of ending » 
sentence “ and 60 00,” and is apt to be carel 
hho persistetly writes the adjectival “ ceatrous 
when be means “estrus” and refers toa“ Neo: 
malthnsian League” which hes m0 existence. 
‘There ia often 2 feeling of mpness ; the sentences 
are not always welljointed ; sometimes the writer 
thus wot said what be intended to say. These 
defects are correlated with admirable qualities of 
ealmncee and sobriety: an instinctive repulsion 
for elarméet outbursts, « tendency to discount the 
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importance of sensational and spectacular pheno- 
mena (like wars and famines) which appeal to the 
susceptible crowd. But we would sometimes like 
to feel the splendid presentative power of a Buckle 
or w Westermarck, able to propel a grent stream of 
fact and argument in calm yet swift and orderly 
‘movements. The Population Problem will uever 
become a classic, like Ax Essay on Populasio 
although it is the most important book in this 
field since Malthus. Mr. Carr-Saunders depre- 
cites Malthus, Yet the Essay was 0 well and 
lucidly written, the grecious and humane persou- 
ality of ita writer was 40 well transmuted into the 
texture of it, that, bowever much the theory may 
be modified, the book still lives. Those who resd 
this hook will find their prot therein, But one 
feare that not maay will road who are not already 
interested. It will not attract ss a certaia littlo 
bronze of Rodin’s or many a picture by Degas 
attracts, in spite of the repulsiveness or indifference 
of the subject, because it is 00 beautiful. Yet that. 
in what it ought to do. 

Mr, Carr-Suunders proctised to lift us above the 
sphere of propaganda and the mame of Malthus 
thas siready lipped in. It is because Malthus, 
notwithstanding the countless progeny of propa 
gendists he engendered, was not one himself. 
But in his aversion to the noisy bands who, from 
the days of Godwin to the preseat, have so ardently 
attacked or defended that famous theory, Mr. Car 
Saunders bs dealt rather too harehly with Malthus, 
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although be acctairme the law of diminishing returns 
which arose out of the Maltbusian controversy. 
He insists that the Malthusian theory has collapsed 
and that nobody whe counts now holds it, He 
might have remenabered that Cannan, the economist, 
he follows, in attacking Malthus, though showing 
that Malthus attempted to find precision where 20 
precision ix, yet reached the conclusion that the 
theory of popalation is, after all, in eubstance « 
very obvious generalisation which scarcely admits 
of discussion, while the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
‘the vade mecum for all who desire 10 pursue the 
arrow road of orthodoxy, lays down the 6ame 
oguna in almost the same words. Even the mort 
revolutionary among us find ourselves counted, 
‘after a few years have passed, av dente in 
(rises, with a nimbos of respectability nailed 
‘over our heads, whether we wanted it or 
not. 

St ia Cannan whom Mr. Carr-Saunders follows in 
‘accepting the theory of the optimum or, as Canuan 
cenlled it, “ the point of maxicrum return.” That 
is to say, that there ia at amy one time, in any 
given area, a certain density of population which 
will be the moet desirable from the point of view 
of return per bead of population. ‘This nsumes 
that the average income of the population— 
without considering the significant point of it 
distribation—ia the sole test of desirability, and 
‘that an emount of population below this point of 
‘usximem production is undesirable. “So long 
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other things being equal, s0 ong 
ble density increase,” He fails to 
point aut, as Marshall and other economists have 
done, that this beaotiful mechanism for the increase 
of wealth brings uo necessary benefit to these 
who have no share in that wealth. Any other 
view is “pessimistic.” The barbaric notion of 
the virtue of size still persists ; we have fearnt 
from the Greeks to overcome it in the sphere of 
fart, but megalomania still rules in demograph; 
‘True, Mr. Carr-Saunders is careful to insert tl 
conditional clause “other things being equal, 
bbut, he well knows, other things wall not be equal ; 
he bimeelf insists that most diseases are com- 
paratively modern, associated with increased 
density of population, and be recognises the ino- 
portance of the law of diminishing returas, If 
‘wo grant the Lnege assumption that otbor thiogn 
are equal, the optimum doctrine may furnish a 
convenient working hypothesis, and it is only fair 
to point gut that in the end, after its work is done, 
Mr. Carr-Saunders is prepared to toss it anid 
He suddenly turns rouad to remark that, 40 far, 
increasing numbers have been taken as a normal 
feature ia bunsan society, where, in fact, through 
‘out history numbers have on the whole been 
stationary. “It may be,” he pregnantly observes, 
chat we are neering 4 time when mumbers will 
be agsin normally stationary, for though incrense 
may remain economically desirable, it may cease 
to be so from a wider point of view of buman 
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welfare, when, that is to say, facts other than 
income per head are taken into accouat,” 

There ia, therefore, no oceation to criticise the 
optizoum theory, It bas served Mr. Carr-Swunders 
4 2 useful clue through bis rwost instructive and 
helpful book, and that should be enough. Ho is 
not inclined to accept the view that over-popula- 
tion ia per sea cause of the world’s social cvile. But 
‘that disinclination accentuates bis conviction that 
neverthelewe—in order that the optimum popula- 
tion, however we judge it, may be attained or 
maintained—it ia supremely important to regulate 
numbers, Afier half a dozen introductory 
chapters, he discusses at length this question of 
‘quantity, ae it bas been dealt with in historical 
by civilised and uncivilised peoples an 
finally, nine chapters are devoted to the question of 
quality. In a review of The History of Human 
Marrioge, it was here recently pointed out that 
Dr. Westermarck hed strangely neglected to deal 
‘with the regutation of the family. with eugenics ond 
birth-control. By a remarkable coincidence that 
omission has been immediately and adequately 
repaired by Mr, Carr-Suunders, nnd we etd the 
lesa rogret it siace he works in a scarcely leas 
aciontific and scholarfy spirit than Dr. Westermarck. 

Ta his laudable desire to be thorough, Mr, Carr- 
Saunders begias the study of aman methods of 
dealing with the population problem with the 
beginning of Man. As we have no direct knowledge 
of prehistoric times he sasumes that we may regard 
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Population and Evolution 
existing homing and Gishing races as roughly 
corresponding to the proples of Paleolithie times, 
‘and ngricoktural races as corresponding to the 
peoples of Neolithic times, though be would not 
LLimeclf over-estimate the validity of this assimila- 
tion. He proceeds metbodically to present in 
detail the ascertainable facts concerning the peoples 
of lower culture throughout the world. So large 
and comprehensive » collection of the facts has 
never before been made, and even if this book wi 
nothing more than # treasury of ethnographic 
information, it would still be extremely useful. 

‘The ways in which the population is regulated 
‘among uncivilised peoples are, mainly, by pre- 
pubertal intercouree (thia seems an unimportant 
factor), postponement of marriage, abstention from 
intercourte, prolonged Inctation, birth-control in 
the modern seate (sometimes by merely super 
ttitious methods), abortion, infanticide, ignorance, 
hardship, disease, war, famine. ‘The size of the 
family is also taken into consideration, and the 
‘common opinion confirmed thet the average number 
of children is smaller than in civilisation. A dis- 
tinction is made between voluntary methods of 
restricting the population and those methods by 
which it ia involuntarily brought about (here 
termed primary factors nod incidental factore), 
but it is found that everywhere, before the inteo- 
duction of outside influences, there have been 
active methods of limiting increase, the commonest 
being infanticide. Diseate ecarcely appears to be 
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sanong the chief motheds of keeping down over- 
population, for savages are proverbislly healtby, 
until brought in contact with the diseases and the 
habits of civilisation; and since it would appear 
probable that a large proportion of the ost 
danger a 





be auumed that prehistoric man was equally 
healthy. It is ignorance and hardship that more 
frequently destroy children, The influences of 
keeping down primitive populatione is over- 
estimated, though it varies in different continents. 
To America it is considerable, not in Africa; 
Aftiea, indeed, scems to be, wben untouched by 
civilisation, the moet humane of the coutinems, 
and infanticide also is rare there. An African 
hattle is often not more dangerous thao » game of 
football with us ; a very alight casualty wil suffice 
to end it. The savage secks to make out that he 
ia a terrible bloodthirsty person, but in practice he 
is 0 each thing ; it is exactly the reverse of the 
policy of the civilised men, who ostentatiously 
Proclaims that be ia the meek follower of a Prince 
of Peace. 
Some of the evidence is here brought forward 
which shows how often uncivilived peoples put 




















Wife on a communistic basis; they goverally live 
within definitely limited areas, but the territory, 
and everything upon it, belouge to the whole 
tribe: thero must be space for every family to 
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keeper, and it in inconceivable that anyone chould 
be allowed to starve. It is obvious how such a 
systom involves 2 constant concer for the restric- 
tion of the population. Prolonged abstention 
from intercourse, abortion, iafanticide—in the 
absence of knowledge of any hetter methods ta 
achieve the same end—sa far fram being inhuman 
or inbumane became the conditious under which 
a human and humane life can be lived. The 
exercise of these customs may be adjusted solely 
by untural selection without any contcions abil; 
Dut it is probable that « seai-conscious elowent 
tends to come in toner or later. In any oave the 
‘method is effective. Civilisation and Christianity 
arrive, with their sacred text, “Increase and 
moltiply and the Devil take the hindmost,” com- 
pletely opposed to the fundamental principles of 
savagery. There is seldom, however, any atruggte 
between the two covceptions. Mere contact with 
civitisation, and the evils it brings, is enough to 
ill off the uncivilised and v0 to make their restric- 
tive methods only an old tale of the past. The 
exceptions arefew. The Eskimos possess peculiarty 
Jimited means of subsistence, and tome who read 
in these pages how in the past the Eskimos (« 
specially humane people) have had to restvict thei 
aumbers, may have read on the same day in their 
Times how severely the “surplus” Eskimor of 
Greenland now suffer, Few otber peoples in 
‘oontact with oar civilisation euffer frova a “ surplus.” 
‘That is why the natural conditions of life under 
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which Man through antold ages hes evolved are 10 
litele known, left for slow unravelment by patient 
cethnographers. 

‘When we reach historical times, and the emer 
gence of civilisations, the matter becomes more 
compliceted. Mr. CarrSaunders endeavours to 
carry on his analysis in the same manner, but hie 
course becomes xigzag, and at times, pethaps 
inevitably, rather laboured and languid. But 
beneath the surface he still retains firm hold of 
the main thread, aod from time to time pointe af 
profound interest are reached. It is made clear 
that throughout the historical stages, just as much 
an in earlier stages, influences holding in check 
Man's excessive fecundity are always at work, 
thoagh not always the same influences. Ip enrlior 
civilisations, notably that of Greece and Rome, 
abortion and infanticide played a conspicuous 
part ; later, diseases became more effective io the 
tame diryction ; aigrations, to which many people 
‘till look hopefully, bave never achieved much, and 
the part of war hus been greatly over-estimated ; 
it bas chielly operated through the plagues and 
famines which follow in its wake; even Saruine 
effects lees than we commonly suppose, boing 
checked by the growth of social co-operation and 
skill, and it is six centuries since the last famine in 




















England. 

Tt bas been indioated tbat as Mr. Carr-Saunders 

approaches the end of his task, he shows that be is 

‘well able to take a wider outlook on human welfare 
100 
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than the ecosomic, Although coonomic pressure 
alone, with only somi-conscious efforts, may suffice 
to adjust the maxiomm density of population 
desirable, it doce not follow, be sees, tbat it would 
not be hetter to attain a completely conscious 
adjogtment, and then we may have to take into 
consideration tome other criterion than the purely 

Tt is scarcely necessary to say that Mx. Car 
Saunders is fully alive to the question of quality in 
population. Differences i quality are a matter 
of gerutinal varintion, aod while recogniving the 
importance of such differences Mr. Care-Seunders 
attaches lese importance to them than is usual 
among eugenists. Like many other recent thinkers, 
he reales that human progress is mainly a progress, 
not in germinal structure, but in tradition, but he 
differs from many in realising the immeaso plaatic 
force of tradition. Modern Man was evolved in tho 
late Paleolithic period, some fifteen or twenty 
thousand years ago, let us say ; before thet time 
he was making wemendous strides both structur- 
ally and intellectually ; he has made scercely any 
tince, But he hes built ap an immense body of 
tradition and is doing so still, with oven grovter 
uetivity. As Mr. Carr-Saunders sees it, chis means 
‘that germina? changes, while aot unimportant, 
ave long been a minor factor ix bamen history, 
He attaches much more importance to the action 
of the environment, stimulatory or inbibitive, upon 
uadition. It is so, and aot by germinal improve- 
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ments or decay, that he would chiefly explain the 
ite and fall of civilisations, aa of Greve and Rome. 
Teiseo, aleo, that he refuses to attach much import- 
anoe to “differential fertility,” that is, the greater 
increase to-day among the lower social classes 
clatece, Many 
d_ coergetically 
cried ont against “differential fertility.” It is 
characteristic of our author's quiet and dogged 
mauner of procedure that he knocks these fellow- 
cugenists out of the way. almost as though ho saw 
them aot, without ane word of eympatby for their 
Aclosional activities. It i Bkely, he remerke, 
that a fall in the bistb-rate of aecessity begion in 
the so-called upper classes " (che present reviewer 
has frequently made the same remark): whet 

else, indeed, could we expect it to begin? But 
while thin matters a little, Mr. Carr-Saunders 
refuses to believe that it matters much; the 
germinal deficiencies of “the so-called lower 
claseea” are far too slight. It is the defects af 
daily life among the poor, the narrowness ond 
poverty of their enviroament, their inferior tradi- 
tions, which suffice to explain the main part of the 
difference. Moreaver, Mr. CarrSaunders dares 
to question some of the qualities which lead to 
ise in the social ladder. The instincts of self- 
assertion, acquisition, and emulation which bring 
“‘ouccess” may have been desirable in the far 
Past; we caauot atsert that they are desirable 
today: “we might view a diminution in average 
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Papulotion and Becht 
strength of tome of the qualities which mark 
‘the successful at least with equanimity.” There 
are many to-day wbo will ery: “ Hear! hear!” 

Tt will bo von that Mr. Carr-Saunders hes 
written a book which—if dieputable 
not indeed put forward as a final sts 
‘questions etill under investigation—ie indispensable 
to all who take any interest in the fandamental 
probleme of human welfare. We are apt to be 
careful and troubled about many thiogs in our 
social state to-day, and well we may he; but bebind 
them, and iotermingled with them, there remains 
the one thing centrally needful for mankind : the 
regulation of buman life itself. During the tong 
pat of the racc this bas been achieved by automatic, 
‘oF at most semi-conscious methods, Such roetbods 
are no longer tolerable: it is being brought home 
‘to us that they cost too mucb. Now, for tbe first 
time in the long history of Man, it is possible to 
look the problem in the face, and for the Brat tine 
wwe hold the possible solution in oue haade; “it 
has now come within the power of mankind, after 
fa due consideration of the position, deliberately 
to decide what the hest solution may be.” 
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xI 
THE CONTEMPORARY PRESS 


This Neto appeared in the Revrem or Reviews for Gasher 
1922, being wrisen ot elite's repuent in comers on an antce 
dy Mr. (nae Sir) Narmaw Angdl, whe had argon that journalam, 
‘nat be Pain Jo baeore 4 chatend profesion, and thal Leben? 
‘mas capture the Pres, ince itis nseon bo caphur he Covernment, 
‘chil leaving the forces thet make end wamahe gocernasents tn 
‘the hand of Copan, 


‘Angel's indictment of the Contemporary Press 

it is indeed constantly present in the minds 
of all independently thioking persons—though I 
may not be sanguine aboot the remedy, The 
item in the treatment which T have myself most 
‘often thought about with hope is the elevation of 
journaliem to the status of a highly edneated and 
highly trained profession, with a recognised code of 
honour, any fall from which involves degradation. 
That seoos practicable, and certainly desirable, 
(or journalism, when misdirected, in at lout as 
potent for danger to our lamentably innocent 
public as Low or medicine. Av for the expansion 
‘of the Labour Press, one wonld gladly see it brought 
about, though since Labour still largely, like 
Capitalism, represents « class, we cannot expect 
‘that expansion to solve the whole problem, how 
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ever excellent it may be to exchange one sat of 
rojudices for another set of prejudices. At present, 
‘ertainly, the prospect is remote. It is the brigbt, 
miractive, Dusteated papers of the Harmrworth 
type that Labour mostly reads, and the real Labour 
Press is still the Capitalist Press. It is the a 
at the cinema ; the People’s Picture Palaces are 
all in the hands of the Capitalist, with the urual 
consequences. 

One feels the wisdom chat guides Mr. Norman 
Angell’ discussion. He is wise enongh to see that 
hhis ermon is more likely to satisfy the preacher 
than te convert thove preached at. He is well 
aware that a nation which four years ago raahed 
to the polls in overwhelming millions to vute for 
Hanging the Kaiser and Making the German Pay 
(with ample leisure since to enjoy the result 
probably bas the Press it deserves. Tt is a change 
of heart that is needed, and bearts are uot cronted 
anew by the million.“ Wisdom,” saye Rickert, 

i ing that cannot be learnt and cannot 














xi 
KROPOTKIN 


[is popr wus wrinam es @cousibsin ocala of rides 
the mony of Kopin, nnd Paes Kronor Tas 
Trams, ano Hewaxtanian, compiled, ried, 

‘vans ped by Tor Pa, Berhay Hg, Naw Tey 
Sais. 

\ROM time to time there appear upon the earth 

‘men who stand aside from the streams of 

common tradition and, io theie thought or in 
their fives, or in both, refuse to recognise external 
authority or external rule, believing that bu 
life ean only be harmoniously and happily lived 
when ite arder is autonomous and comes fram 
within, OF such men in recent years the mast 
conspicuous and the cicet distinguished, after 
Tolstoy, was probably Peter Kropotkia. 

He was himself far too modest to magnify his 
‘own place in this great succession, but he loved to 
recall the names of these splendid figures in the 
past who had thus rejected the authority af the 
herd. He weot far back for the Gret—about as 
far back as he well could go-—aod invoked the 
name of Lao-tze, the firet and greatest ciystic. 
‘Theo be came down to Aristippus and to the 
Cynics, to Zeno and thore of the Stoica who sdvo- 
cated « free community and were in some respects 
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remarkably near the libertarian thinkers of recent, 
days. Later are to be noted some of the Huseites 
and some of the early Anabaptiats. Kropotkin 
fails to mention Leonardo da Vinci, who, by his 
complete rejection of all authority but that of 
‘Neture and bis unqualified coutempt for the herd, 
‘was on the intellectual side the rupreme representa- 
tive of the type. But he could not fail to recognise 
Rabelais, who remains, even by his conception of 
the Abbey of Thelema alone, the most brilliant 
aod farvrenching among early exponents of this 
philowophy. He mentions—no doubt to the sur- 
Prive of vome—the name of Fénelon, and be could 
not fail to admit the free and flavsing genius of 
Diderot. Thea there was Godwin, who fmt 
formulated this philosophy in x coherent modern 
political and economic shape, and later the gracious 
and charming figure of Guyau, whom Kropotkin 
‘always regarded ov the founder of a arw morality. 
Kropotkio himself takes his high place in this 
noble band, not so much by power or brilliance in 
any one direction, as by « fine combination of 
qualities, for he was et once an aristocrat and 
martyr, a philosophic thinker and « revolutionist, 
eminent ot oaly by hie high accomplicbments in 
science, but by his willingness to thare the lot of 
the lowliest, and throughout all conspicuous by the 
nobility of his personal character. Through this 
possession of a beautifully many-sided onture he 
hhecame not indeed one of the greatest of the fong 
line of gach men but one of the matt typical. 
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‘Tho men of this type are often onlled Anarchists, 
and it was so that Kropotkin called himself, 
Invented by Proudhon in 1840, and since «0 often 
employed, it is yet not a happy name. Tt suggests 
8 disorganised rebellion against all goverament, 
ind it is not surprising that to the vulgar mind 
anarchist " often means “ criminal,” and still leve 
surprising that the common criminal is often 
pleased to dub himself “anarchist.” But the 
people called Anarchists, outside criminal circler, 
are not ia favour of disergenisation not of the 
rejection of goverament, What they seek to 
maintaio is organisation from within rather chen 
from without, and self-government rather than 
government hy other. “Do what you will,” 
waa the inscription Rabelais aet up over the Abbey 
of Thelema, but he proceeded at once to point 
‘out that people who are well born and well bred 
will to do that only which itia good to do. 

In the wide sense Anarchists represent « stream 
of opinion which bas never failed to exist. There 
fue always been Statiste, om the one hand, 
Kropotkin was accustomed to assert, and Anarchists 
(on the other. ‘The Statists rely on established 
‘and more or less rigid institutions soxintained by 
‘4 strong minority dominating the majority ; 
Anarchists reject the State, together with Cepital- 
ism, oppression, and war,to which it inevitably leads. 
But there are, a8 we know, two groups of Anarchists, 
the Individualist Averchists, and the Communist 
Anurchiste who believe in the concerted arganisa- 
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tion oF society, by revolution. The 
supreme figures in history who are claimed as 
Anarchists may probably all be ssid to belong. 
to the Individuslist group. Obviously, however, 
along that line there is little chance of a speedy 
remonlding of society, therefore sanguine and 
optimistic spirits tend to be drawn towards Con- 
muniat anarchism, which promises « splendid cure 
for the world’s ils, It was in this direction that 
Kropothin was drawn. He expected a revolution 
to occur about the end of the nineteenth century, 
to begin in ane of the great countries of Europe, 
and to overapread the world. The society thus 
formed would, be said, be an organised interwoven, 
network. Re overlooked the fact that that is just 
what the much-denounced State is, and thet alter 
kicking the State out of the front door be would 
he letting it in at the back door. Fur the anob 
reuains the mob, whether or not it Inbels iteelf 
“Seate,” and an oppressed majority bas over 
proved even more dangerous then an opprossing 
minority, Kropotkin’s psychology was 0 tittle 
too simple. He asserted that vome human beings 
are“ venomous beasts,” and must be destroyed 
by other human beings whom he regarded as 
puresouled altraists, But he scarcely seems to 
hhave realised that the majority of buman beings 
are neither the one nar the other, but have in them 
both a streak of the “venomous beast” and 
another of the pure-souled altraist. The great 
revolution that Kropotkin foresaw duly astived, 
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although a few years later than he expected. It is 
f revolution af which the exact character and the 
farreverberating influences, which can scarcely 
fail to be immente, we may not yet attempt to 
estimate, Kropotkin hastened to Russia to rake 
part in it, and there, in the beart of Ruseis, in the 
midst of the Revolution be had epent his life in 
repering, but in which he now felt an alien and 
‘which showed itself completely indifferent ta him, 
he at length died. 

‘We soust mot, therefore, count Kropotkin a 
failure, On the coutrary, be 2 immense 
eacoess. Ieés trae that the pure-honrted enthusiasts 
‘of this noble type are apt to overestimate the 
power of their faith to remove mountains ; they 
do not always recognise, ae Diderot, one of the 
grontott of them, bad the genius to see and to 
acknowledge, that their creed is“ diablement idéal.” 
Te matters little. They have let the light of their 
inspiration and their courage so shine before men 
that it can never be extinguished, but remains 
an ever-burning fame, to keep 
of us some spark of that higher 
Mankind alone truly lives. 
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xn 
PHILOSOPHERS ON SHOW 


This rwoine of Dee Poiwccorue vex Cecenwatr in 

‘Skunsroanstzz20Noen, adiad by De. Raymund Schmidt, hd 

Conrenronenr Bacrisn Pazvosora, edited by Professor J. A 

Mrirhead, appeared in the Wenmax Wrersinsree for 
bruary 1924. 











fof the soul in the universe, It thue differs 

from science, which is the analysis of the 
terial of the aniverve. ‘The philoropher must 
not pause to put the dust under his feet beneath 
the miscroscope and ascertain what bis road is 
made of. Some attempts are now being made to 
make philosophy acientic : it thereby ceases to be 
philosophy. The philosopher's eyes are fixed on 
‘a beaven abead. Unlike Swul, the son of Kish, 
‘who set out to seek his father's aison and found a 
kingdom, he sets forth to find « kingdom. If, io 
the end, he finds nothing but objects which mus- 
Piciously resemble those the son of Kish went out 
to neck, that really matters little. It is the quest 
that matters. In the discipline and the joy of = 
great adventure the philosopher's true reward lice, 
‘What he brings home may seem to the public 
in general—end his fellow-philosophers ia pat- 
ticular—only an empty or questionable formule. 
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pr ay he defined ae the adventure 
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To the philosopher himself it must always he more 
then that. Tt is the symbols of his opiritual 
adventuro, The aspirations, the struggles, the 
failures, the sudden ocstasies at a new tura in the 
road—all the things that have 
exalted his life are here recalled. It need not 
surprise us that he should seem to ace the Son of 
Man Hianself riding on the hamble beast be hae 
found in the wilderness. 

That is why there are two aspects in which « 

wctivity may be viewed. ‘There is 
juct he offers at truth,” a constant 
eubject of dispute because it never ace truth to 
anyone else, to anyooe at least who thinks for 
‘himself, and there is the record of a great udventure. 
That story in rarely told, but it is always of pe 
manent delight and value. Rousseau bas 
the most influental philosopher, in the wide 
of our modern world, but he only wrote one im- 
mortal book, and that so autobiography. Mill's 
Autobiography-—one of the few records of the kind 
in Engtsh—will be read long after bis Logic is 
forgotten, for its philosophic value is independent 
of the value of its author's it. 

Some such considerations as these have induced 
Dr. Raymund Schmidt (who has been associated 
in the work of one of the greatest of living German 
Philosophers, Hans Vaihinger), with the help of 
au enthusiastic and sympathetic publisher, 10 
secure the autobiographical life-confessions of 
nearly thirty of the most prominent Gorman 
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philosophers of to-day together with a few non 
Germans (aotably Croce), academic and anti- 
academic, of various schools of thought. Some of 
the narratives extend to over fifty pages ; they fill, 
o for, four volumes, and include admirably 
duced’ portraits of each writer. The nerrative 
being pervonal, differ widely, but they are all 
strictly biographical, setting forth, dispassionately, 
the points of departure, the sims sought, the 
stroggles and difficultics nnd mistakes on the road. 
‘The writers often reveal the embarrasement of 
confession, but they realise that their task is of 
‘more than personal interest, and they show their 
modesty by not proclaiming their achievements. 
‘They seem to remember that it wae a great German 
who said thet it was not * Truth” that matters, 
but the search for truth, and they remember also, 
for several of them repeat it, the saying of another 
great German that “the kind of philosophy « 
man chooser depeads on the kind of ran bo it.” 
‘That is the spirit that mover all through these 
fascinating and instructive volumes. 

Profemor Muirhead hes lately been stirred by 
Dr. Schmidt's example to attempt the same service 
for British philosophy. But the reader who turns 
to this volume in the hope of receiving a similar 
illuminating vision will be disappointed. Even the 
editor's Preface he will fiad incoherent. Dr. Muir- 
head begins well, by declaring that philosophy is 
the outcome of a men, but goes om lamely to say 
that he will here merely present statements of 
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philosophers’ opinions and that any biographical 
elements are secondary and gratuitow, No 
wonder his contributors are at sea, Biographical 
data are scarce of absent, usually placed apart ia 
emall type, though there is mo consistency even 
about that. These biographical data are the most 
valuable part of the volume and would furnish 
forth # twopenny pamphlet well worth the money 5 
the rast of the volune largely consists of what the 
writers have already anid, 04 well or better, in 
their own works. Portraits, precious and indeed 
enential in such a scheme, there are none. Most of 
the writers declare with dignified modesty that 
they would not dream of talking about themselves. 
So they do what is lees modest and lesn digniGed : 
they ery aloud the infalibility of their speculative 
nostrums. Each believes be het heen given a 
‘tub to mount, and he tries to outshout his fellow 
tub-tbumpers in the brief space allotted to bio. 
Tadeed, the scene staged by Dr. Muirhead resembles 
nothing 10 much as the Marble Arch on Sunday 
‘ahternoon. It all seems very discouraging. 

But if the t00 hasty reader will consent to pick 
ap the volume he hae Gung away, he may still find 
something of interest. There is one narzative, 
at afl events, which, though waitten with n friling 
band, conforms to the scheme which should have 
heen clearly set up: it happens to be by the 
eldest writer, now no more—Bernaed Bosanquet. 
‘The youngest contributor, Mr. Broad, is equally 
to the point for half « dozen pages, when he eud- 

us 








Philosophers on Show 
denly smuffs himself ost and tums to abstract 
diseussion; but he knows how to waite, and we 
must hope be will some day more Fally set forth 
his epititual adveotures. Dean Inge is ever pun- 
‘gout or poignant, stimulating, if uot always cou- 
Vincing. Mr. Bertrand Russell, though aot so 
autobiographical a2 we might wish, cannot fail to 
de attractively personal and undogmatic. Other 
contributors to this volume might be namod, if 
‘space permitted, for one reason or another. 

Yer the Gnal impression still remain that 
Professor Muirhead has not risen to the height of 
hhin great theme: the Casanovas uf the epirit, the 
Don Juans of the universe, the record, as Dean 
Inge prefers to phrave it, of the quest of the Holy 
Grail. If he wishes to equal hi» skilful German 
rival he must realise, before be issues his Second 
Serica, that an editor is an autocrat, and he must 
hhold the reins firmly, making it very clear that 
‘what be offers ia a confessiou-box, not a tub, and if 
thereby he thins the ranks of British philosophers 
‘that will be all to the good, for here they are over- 
crowded. Meanwhile, perbaps, someone may be 
happily iaspired te dump on English soil a selection 
of the udmicable narratives which, under Dr. 
‘Schmidt's editorship, bave been inade in Germany. 
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xiv 
A NOTE ON CONRAD 





Catead i ofred fy ark hh ie Mages en 
‘pod that Conrad snes enid wa him : Tax Manton or vax Sea 
tae the Book of his wow he ided bet of a, snd Atuaven 
ous, sha only oe he wre ight uartely* 

‘7 was, I know, the common experience of 
[a= when dhey met Conrad, but one must 

always realise things for oneself, so that it 
came to me with a shock of surprise that « 
who had been for #0 many years exclusively an. 
aaxtiat had yet remained s0 typical a tnilor. Far 
more than bis portraits had tuggestod, here vas 
the English sea-captain, with the open face und 
the gonial approach and the rolling gait—not the 
correct nad distinguisbod-locking commander of 
the big liner of to-day, rather the burly and jovial 
sailor whom I vaguely recalled from childish 
days in remote parts of the world. But over this 
characteristic English figure there was a definitely 
foreign complexion, and—doubly incongruous in 
this English sailor and this great muastor of English 
specch—z pronounced foreign accent. The first 
remark he made completed at once the surprising 
revelation of = personality I hed somehow con- 
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ceived 10 differently, “I recoguised you in 
distance,” he said, * from the bust in Jo Davidso 
studio.” That the vision of » soulptor'’s bust of 
stranger (not the work, moreover, of an artist 
who would desire to be complimented on  ouper- 
cially “ good likeness "), carually seen years before, 
could have left 30 vivid a mark om memory, eemed 
to me extraordinary, and seems wo What 
happened later than the first moment of this 
meeting with Conrad I scareely now recall, and it 
could add little to the impression of that moment. 

‘When one meets x man to whose apirit one bas 
come neat in his work, sither of two things may 
happen, There way be obscuration; something 
we find unexpectedly opaque or distorting in the 
veil of flesh which renders the vision of spirit less 
direetly clear than it was before. There may, on 
the other hand—and this even with an equal dogroe 
of unexpeetedness—be illumination; we may tee 

the Hah, not the darkening veil but the enlighten- 
‘ing explanation of what we had learnt to know in 
the spirit. My vision of Conrad was eather of the 
latter kind, not in the sense that, even though 
unexpected, it was really new, but in the sense 
that it confirmed my own intnition of the essential 
and radical qualities of a great waiter who wrote 
too much, and often in fields for which his genius 
hud not fitted him. 

‘Whenever an artist dies who has attained, during 
his lifetime, even lowly, the andiscerning praise of 
the crowd, his fame goes out into the desert for 
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many years. The artist must pay for the applause 
of fools, often pay heavily, (So that there is 
nothing the tre artist should pray for more 
devoutly than to be saved from ouch fame.) We 
ee that at the protent day both in England 
fance. Half a century ago Tennyson was 
worshipped by the erowd, and worshipped for 
quite the wrong things, for what was merely 
transient and feeble ia his work; there was the 
ineviteble reaction, and still even to-day he en- 
counters # routine of supercilions neglect. Swin- 
burne was more generally admired for the right 
things. Bat he, too, most pay for the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, aad to. later crowd seems unreadable. 
In Fragce it is just the same, Avatole France in 
hiv lifetime received the homage of the whole 
world as the supreme representative of the French 
pirit, and 40 became nationally recognised av itx 
aloont officin] representative, The result bas been 
thet » later generation is not even sufficiently 
interested to discuss him. ‘The recognition of the 
rather commonplace and limited character of the 
wubstance of his picture of the world hax concealed 
from the immediately following generation the 
high distinction which belongs to him who can 
stamp “esprit de tout le monde ” with the eeal of 
fine art. Or, to tum to another art, there is the 
example of Rodin. Before his work in his lifetime 
the mob grovelled in undiscerning reverence. 
‘They failed to vee that along the road on which 
Rodin had set out, senlptare could not prs, and 
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that the “Gate of Hell which was to be his 
‘work was from the outset doomed to impossibility. 
Se a Inter generation is pleased to view Rodin 
slightiogly, as negligible. They, in their turn, 
hhave failed to see that here a mighty geniue was 
breaking up the dead sod rigid conventions of the 
past and feeling out for the new forms into which 
the living spirit of sculpture might pare. He war 
rendering it possible for the men who immodiately 
followed, like Bourdelle and Maillol and Deepi 

to form new vital conventions, and the fact that 
hhe himeclf bad been pushing hin art beyond ite 
legitimate functions need aot diminith our gratitude 
for the great new inspirations ke brought. Simi- 
lnely it has become fashionable to look back with 
amusement at the Cubists, whe once absorbed 10 
‘much attention, end to fail to realise that the phw 
they represented, however paesing, was yet the 
phere of a task that hed become necessary to 
deepen a stream of painting run too shallow. 

Kt need not, therefore, be surprising if we seem 
to-seo the fame of Courad following, with his death, 
fa similar course. He had written a few short 
books at the impulse of genins, out of inner com- 
pulsion, And then be became « professional 
author and his genius degenerated into talent, » 
quite saperior sort of talent, and he wrote many 
books, long hooks, for the many to read, not from 
inner but from outer compulsion. I am sure that 
hhe was himself vaguely, perbups scutely, aware 
of the difference. There was alao, I think, a real 
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rignificance in bis blind detestation of Dostoovski, 
not to be accounted for by simply saying that 
Dostoeveki was a Russian. When Conrad absn- 
doned his own proper field he hecame a Slav, and 
of nsart that had to compete in art with Doetoeveki 
that is very clearly seen ix Under Western Eyes. 
But in this Geld it was talent trying to compote 
wit genius, and—whatever differences of tempera- 
‘meat and ideal there were—the obscurn reslisation 
of that competition alone explained Conrad’ 
‘nreasoning batred. He oxid once that if he ha 
not written in English he could not have written 
at all. By a perhaps unique twist of Nature, 
Benius came to him in his acquired Engl rather 
than in his inborn Slay quality. It thus bappened 
that I found the vision af the maa confirming and 
assaring the intnitioa born of the spectacle of hiv 
work. The quelity of English sailor, doubled 
by # marvellous aptitude for experiencing and 
registering visoal impressions, bestowed on Conrad 
the power to transform into art the life of the 
seaman un it bas never Lee dea before, as it 
can scarcely be done ageia. That amply vustices 
to confer immortality on his hest work, whatever 
may happen to the rest. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


This revine of MeDangall's Oorizer or Awnonat, Pare 
wovocY seas contibated to the Ponto of Frivuary 1928. 7 
fn tacry 10 Aare to add thar Bach Profesor McDougall and 
Profesor Freud mere net obtogther pleased sith the way J had 
diseased she, and bth rae toma i frend prot 


A * the present day it may fairly be said that 





there is no science 40 faxcinating. alike t0 

the student and the man in the street, as 
ptyebology. “A science,” Professor McDougall 
is todny able to say of psychology, “which is 
destined to be recognised as fundamental to all 
the human sciences.” Tt has takow a Jong time to 
reach that enviable position. Man began scientific 
study os far as possible from himself, He seems 
to have taken himself for granted, and he started 
‘hie acience, in the infrncy of the warld, at the atars, 
Tt was obviously an elevating way to begin science, 
as well as practically useful. Since then, during 
thousande of years, man has been slowly bringing 
the world into the ephere of science, and in vo doing, 
slowly drawing near to bimeelf. But the tradition 
of the early age atill remained. In approaching 
the study of minds it bas been Man's teadency 10 
regard them in the abstract, much as though they 
‘were start. Even a centory ago it may be ssid 
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that psychology was almost, or quite, a metar 
physical study—that is to say, a study more remote 
from exact seience than astronomy. 

Only within the Inst fifty years bes the advance 
of science, in any genuine sense of the word, at 
Jot reached the humen otind. Anthropology, the 
study of external man in a0 exact manner, bogan 
at the end of the eighteenth century ; peychology, 
tho study of internal man, cannot be dated so 
precinely, but it wae ouly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century bad been passed that its date 
and ita problems began to be presented in any clear 
and uoprejudiced fashion. Even then the man of 
science was sometimes shocked at hin own daring 
in Iaying cool hands on so intimate and snceed & 
abject (“besides which, it is rude,” the public 
growled), nor can it be said that yet we bave come 
‘nearer than (o a presentation of the matter. There 
‘ia still room for @ diversity of conclorions, and 
there is no general agreement to he found even when 
wwe turn to those studeats of this vast and obscure 
region most qualiGed te conclude. 

‘Among those stadents there is none to-day 
better qualified to pronounce sn opinion, and 
pethaps none whose opinions are more influential, 
thao Professor Willem McDovgall. formerly of 
Ceabridge and Oxford Universitics and now of 
Harvard. We are not called upon to accept his 
conclusions a4 the finel utterance of truth in these 
aattert, and he is careful to tell us that he does 
not himeelf eo put them forward. In the Outline 
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af Paychology—ef which the now volume he now 
presents, he remarks, should be regarded as Part I 
he states that, however dogmatically he may 
write, “I know that my conclusions are only 
working hypotheses, which may be far more wrong 
than right.” ‘That is fortunate, for even one who 
dures the breadth and sanity of Dr. McDougal!’ 
eatlook, and eympathises with the general drift 
of his main conclusions, must he allowed to criticise 
the occasionaS looseness of statement at some 
places in his copious writings aod to differ from 
him decisively in many points of detail, But. 
howover critical oue is disposed to be, it in necessary 
to recognise hero un investigator who represents 
whatever is best and most opensaninded io academic 
peychology, and one rarely qualified to rench » 
und judgment on the probleass of the mind viewed 
{in the widest sense. Beginning with « training io 
medicine, which is really indispensable for n real 
‘grasp of the problems of abnormal prychology, and 
curly distinguishing himeelf in the field of physio- 
logical paychology,-- which is almost of equal value 
in approaching othec aspects,—actively exercisee 
ja the atudy of the peculiar psychic phenoment 
presented by the mental victin of the Great War 
‘and throughout deliberately desiring to occapy 
above all, the standpoint of the student of kumar 
‘nature and to cherish ¢ faith in “ common sense "— 
there could be no better preparation, Nearly 
twenty years age Dr. McDougall, in hit Irtroduetior 
to Social Peychelogy, put forward an almost revola 
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tioumy Hittle beck which, in its insistence on the 
fundamental place of the instincts in psychology, 
has had a far-reaching influence. The opinion 
‘may perhaps be hazarded that, of all the booke he 
has published since, none is of greater value than 
the latest, Oualine of Abnormal Psychology. 

Tes valos ia nat, like that of the earlicr book, in 
its originality, Indeed, Professor McDougall here 
almost ostentatiously disclaims origin Hin 
object, be eays, is to bring together in an eclectic, 
‘way what seems to him soundest in the tenching of 
various schools, and especially in the teaching of 
Froud who, he holdly declares, “hax done more 
for the advancement of psychology than soy 
student since Aristotle.” He desiren, above all, 
to be a mediator between Freud and a still largely 
hostile world. 

‘This i um aim with which the prosent writer 
(though not associated with scadernic prycbology} 
ean sympathise, because it is an aim of his own, 
towards which, in a more humble fusbion, he hax 
Jong been working, Indeed, F might perhapr ray 
that it is am aim which has been mine ever since 
the publication of Freud's fret book with Breuer, 
ten years before Professor McDougall began to 
interest kimeelf in peycho-soalysie; and the sum- 
mary of the couclusious of thet Gret book in the 
second volume of my Studies in the Peychology of 
Sex may possibly have been the first sympathetic 
account of Freud's doctrines—then far from their 
Vater development—which appeared in English. 
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Tt led to a friendly relationship with Freud by 
letter, which has coutiqued ever since. He hao 
never regarded me a6 a diseiple, and [have always 
exercised towards him 2 critical discrimination 
which would be out of place in the adherents of 
asect. For it has been the unfortunate fact that 
at an early period Feead became the head of a 
scot, on the mode! of those religious sects to which 





evidence. It is, doubtless, a noble and precious 
aptitude which we are oot called upon to question, 
But it fails to lend iteelf to scientific ends, The 
results ia the Freudian school were painful ro all 
eoncerned and unedifying 10 the world. Ar 
intimate narrative of some of the tee 
episudes hus lately teen weitteo by Dr. Stekel 
with all bis profuse and complaccet candaur, unc 
it is a distressing narrative. Almost from thi 
first all those adhercats of Freud who, following tht 
‘example of the master, displayed original vigow 
and personal initiative in development were, om 
by one, compelled to leave the cet, when they 
were not actually kicked out. Those that to-day 
in Austria and Germany remain faithful amt 
hunible followers of Freud are likely to continu 
40, for—since the lamented death of Karl Abraham 
whose rare abilities marked him clearly out as th 
personal successor to Fread in the leadership o 
a school—they will never he pioneers ; the chie 
of them, indeed, have not even bad a medica 
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training, and would be vofitted to strike out any 
paths for themselves; they are just admirable 
and enthusiastic workers, who may be trusted 
to follow strictly Freudian lines, and somet 
perhaps reduce them to absurdity. For no man 
hhas ever had more reason than Freud to pray to 
he delivered from hie frieods. No mao was ever 
lets Gitted to be the head of a vect. He is far too 
geouine « man of science, for tow much an urlist— 
like all the greatest men of scienoe—to be pegged 
down in # chapel and tied to a creed. He is iu 
perpetval vital movement. His standpoint to-duy 
in uot where it wat yesterday, and to-morrow it 
will not be where it is to-day, He has always 
been rather indifferent to whut previous workers 
bhave found, and therehy perhaps an undue degree 
of originality has sometimes been atteched to his 
iscoverien; but he might well say, with Hobbes : 
“IC 1 hed read #8 much a6 other people T should 
know es little as other people.” Te is hy hie 
freedom from tradition, aod his jadiSerence to it— 
however, in some aspects, thet may be a dis 
advantage—that he hes acquired his pioneering 
freshness of vision, that childlike quality by which 
alone the Kingdom of Science. like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, may be entered. it is by that freedom 
that he is perpetually enabled to move om from 
point to point, without ever lingering on the lower 
height once it is conquered. The Frewdlans, we 
may he sure, will soon pass away, Bot Freud 
will ot pass sway. Like the hero of Ibsen's 
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Enemy of the People, he testifies to the great trath 
that the stroog man is the man who stands alone. 
And when Dy. McDougall declares that the Bigure 
(of Freud joins bands across the ages with Aristotle, 
that is aot altogether to be dismissed aa a rhetorical 
gesture. One who has studied Freud’s work, in 
ao often critical spirit, during thirty years, may 
be allowed 10 agree that it ie not ery to overrate 
the importance of Freud. And that importance 
will remaia even if all the doctrines specially 
amociated with Freud's name should pass away or 
hecome—as indeed they constantly are becoming 
even in his own bande—transformed into other 
shapes. 

‘The value aod signigcance of thie very #ub- 
stantial Outing (there arc neatly 600 pages of it) 
in that a distinguished and infucatial professor 
‘of peychology (although he disclaims any merely 
‘ecademie attitude) bere makes the most imposing 
effort which haa yet heen made to do what others 
‘of us have been seeking to do on « smaller seale: 
to intraduce the work of Frend, ia shapes that may 
be acceptable, into the current of the world’s 
paychologicel thought. Even the most devoted 
Freudian, in his most ecstatic moments, cen 
scarcely have supposed that the world’s psychalogy 
could ever be accommodated in the Freudian 
chapel. ‘The movement must be in the apposite 
direction. It is the world’s peychology which 
must take in Freud. Here we sce the moat 
‘vigorous and hopefal effort yet made to introduce 
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the conceptions of Freud into the vital movement 
of the world’s thought. 

‘As he bimeelf seems to recognise, Dr. McDougall 
is helped to perform the ienportast function he 
here undertakes, not only by his training but by 
certain coincidences of attitude and disposition. 
He shares Freud's view of the fandamental dynamic 
fonction of the instinets, and, like Freud, ome may 
add, bis natural tendeacy is to disregard what 
other workers have donc. We see that, indeed, 
Jin the delay which took place in bis recognition 
of Fread’s existence, and even yet, notwithstanding 
the attention he claims to have given to prycho- 
analytic literatare, one notes certain extraordinary 
omissions, 10 that tbere is, for instance, only one 
pausing reference to the castration-complex which 
Freudiane rate 20 highly. And we see it again in 
his meck acceptance of the assumption that before 
1900 dreaming was regarded as merely “« chaotic 
rumbling of the brain-cells,of no interest to 
A ludicrous notion, when we recall all the 
to study dreaming, both from the point of view 
of science and of prychological medicine, before 
that time! That Freud has put them into the 
shade we may all admit. But on one point Dr. 
McDougall owns to a disqualification to which he 
perhaps attaches undue importance. He regrets 
that (except as regard his dreams) he bas never 
hheoa peyobo-anslyred. But Freud himself is in 
the like ease. The objection, therefore, can bardly 
Ihe fatal. It may also be remarked that the 
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instructive results of analysis are urually but small 
for persons of a critical and introspective tempera- 
ment—as we may assume paychologiste to be— 
and such persous are apt ta prove rebellious to 
analys 
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vt be supposed that this book of Dr. 
ia all concerned with Freud and the 
Tt discusses the attitude of other 
peycho-analysts—capecially and sympathetically 
Jung—and it extends still farther to all the great 
divisfons of abnormal prychology, to the questions 
of prychalogical types, to the chief forms of insanity, 
to double pervonulity, thereby bringing in Dr. 
Morton Prince, Dr. Healy, and other eminent 
paychological analysts. But it is Freud who 
chiefly doeicates the book, and it is clear that 
Dr. McDougall intends that it shuuld be to. 

To go over the whole field here presented 10 us, 
whether with a view to exposition or to criticism, 
‘Would be out of place, even if space permitted, It 
‘must suffice to say that every reader who is at all 
interented in the fascinating problems involved 
will find it an absorbing task to follow this dis- 
euasion, whether or not be always agrees with 
Dr. MeDougall's conclusions. ‘The present writer, 
T may add, is much more often than not disposed 
to agree, 

‘To certain tendcacice of Dr. McDougell's mind 
it is, indeed, possible to be rebellious. He still 
seems to have a prejudice against the intellect. 
But the intellect is merely the elaborate mani- 
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festation of the instinct to reason, which in its 
imple forms is one of the most fundamental of the 
instincts, and one of the most important, for the 
time bas surely now gone by when prejudiced 
obtervation refated 10 see reason in the actions of 
‘animale—an elementary reason, it may be, yet bow 
elementary the action of reason often is even in 
human beings ! And he still has a little phobia 
with regard to the use of the word “ mechanisea " ; 
hho prefers “process.” But, as the dictionsry 
shows, “ mechaniem ” merely means “an arrange- 
ment to apply power to a weeful purpose,” and 
process “a series of motions.” Both words are 
harmless, Freud, whose standpoint a6 regards 
impulses Dr, McDougall tells uv i bis own, often 
talks of the mental apparatus; in speaking, for 
instance, of such a process as eublimation, the 
janical analogy cao hardly be avoided, far it 
live in the word itself; and provided wo remora- 
bor—as wo can scarcely fail to when we are con~ 
cerned with the psychic organism—that we are 
‘using an “as if,” this verbal come useless, 

But there is no need to dwell oo small points for 
possible criticinm. It is enough here to welcows 
‘the courage and skill which Professor McDougall 
has displayed io this notable book, He has 
opened the doars of academic peychology just wide 
enough to admit somo of the mort fruitful com 
ceptions of our time. 











XVI 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


The late Lion Basal broaghs tacher in L'Ecaore, the 
smagesine he was then editing, 2 mumber of international tributes 
to Romain Rolland, aud insted me take par ona repreventaing 
ef England. Honoetkix neti L'EURovE for isch February 1926, 


. ‘HAT are you fighting for?” someone 


ked a Parisian workman nt the barri- 
cades in 1848, Pour arité 
jontieur!”” It is the glory of France 
that she has always beca able to produce mea who 
‘were able to ight, and even to die, for In solidarité 
humaine.” That is the France that is a radiant 
figure among the nations, the Fronee which the 
English poet acclaimed as “this poet among the 
nations.” 

‘There is another France. Feance is not only 
the land to which we owe the conception of the 
League of Nationa and the Federation of Europe. 
Every couatry has a double aspect, and represents 
the union—often the confiict—of opporites. France 
is, for the rest of the world, not only the reprecenta- 

of human solidarity, bat also of devastating 
tarinm. Tt in true that there ate always those 
‘tobe found who are prepared with infinite ingemuity 
to explain away Freuch militarism, and would have 
‘the world beliove that the wolf's skin covers & 
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lamb. There ste, however, Frencbmen them- 
selves who proclaim, even to-day, their own 
narrow nationaliam, their religious fanaticiam, 
their intolerant inability to camprebend the tem- 
peramont of other uations or even of their own 
fellow-counteymen. It may seem at times that 
France is dominated by this etement in her tem 
perament. When we approach Geramny it is 
Goethe, with his truly international outlook, whom, 
we see before Bismarck, and even io England 
Shakespeare is more thas the rival nf Neon, but 
in France there is oone ta rank with Napoleon. 
If that is 90, we owe all the greater honour to 
thove Frenchmen who dare to champion, beyond 
nationalism, the greater claims of husnun solidurity. 

Romain Rolland has in recent years ntood hefore 
the world as such a champion, and the representa- 
Live of the most gloriour aspect of France. This 
fragile and searitive Ggure, with a strength greater 
thao that of steel, has upheld the cause of human 
solidarity amid the spiteful calumnies of bis own 
people and often the indifference of the world, 
‘vehich had formerly recognised with enthusiasm 
bis delicate and sympathetic qualities we an artist. 
It is as tho champion of human solidarity that we 
honour bim. It is admirable to be a good French- 
man, und it is admirable to be a good German, 
but France and Germany are so beld together by 
the everlasting bonds of proximity, and even of 
blood, that the very mame of France is German, 
and he who is only 2 good Frenchman ar a good. 
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Romain Rellans 
Gorman remoins incomplete. It is only by boing 
‘@ good Suropemn that either Frenchman or German 
ean attain to complete human development. It is 
towards that aim that Romain Rolland’s action has 
ever been directed. 


XVII 


EIGHTEERNTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH ROMANCES 


‘Phis reve of he fie fve reams af the veres of Pecareeen- 
Cerrone Fauncx Roxancas, in English readation, oiled by 
Mr, Vyryan Hollead, appeared inthe Bratiovarts's AnaaNtck 


fori, 


He coming of the twentieth century was 
marked by a revived interest in the 
eighteenth, and that interest has heen 
heightened amd generalised by the influences 
springing from the Great War. To some of us of 
an older generation, who had already tearct in the 
nineteenth century to appreciate the qualities of 
the eighteenth, thin awakening of the younger 
generation cannot fail to be welcome. It in to-day 
pleasant to find that even the publishing workd 
is recognising the mew orientation of taste, 
Among the signs of auch recognition the series 
of Eighteenth-Century French Romances, as it in 
called by Messes. Chapman & Hall who publish it, 
edited by Mr. Vyvyan Holland, and printed at the 
Gurwen Prear, occupies, as we should expect from 
the names of its producers, a notable end attractive 
place. Certainly we may be allowed to feel 
surprise at the choice of a title for the Series, 
prey 


Eighteenth-Century French Ramancee 
Romances! If there is any statement we may 
make about the eighteenth century without fear of 
serious contradiction, it is that that century usually 
restrained the common fuman impulse to romance, 

dif there is any fact about it that is fairly clear, 
it is that it is onticromantic. No doubt in so 
exuberantly rich a century there were exceptions, 
and eplendid exceptions ; it is enough to remember 
that Roosseau produced the supreme romance 
which was to dominate aud guide the romantic 
literatare of the geueration that followed. In 
general, even the fantastio fiction of the eighteenth 
century was not romantic but of the Eastern 
mogical type which its own pioncering activity, 
through Galland, discovered and often bladed 
with the fairy-tale form which France bad intro- 
duced through Perrault in the previous century, 
but both med oot for romantic ends but os a 
deliberately transpareot veil for realism. The 
typical Gction of the ceatury was realistic, whether 
robust and virile in England os it culminated in 
Fielding, of delicate and in the finest seate feminine 
in France as it was initiated by Marivaux, to rench 
its climax with increased vitality at the end in 
Laclos and in Stendhal, the last belated repro- 
nowtative of the eighteenth century, neglected by 
Hogolatrous France, though from the first appre- 
ciated in come at least of his aspects by more 
conservative England. All the books of this 
sories are in the true spirit of the eighteeath century, 
tut scarcely one of them can properly be called a 
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unfitted for Le Neveu de Rameau, the briliant 
fantasia of a many-sided philosopher, 

‘When we bave overcome the shock of the general 
title and proceed to examine the shape in which 
the volumes themselves are produced, there seems 
little accasion for anytbing but satisfaction. ‘The 
cerian is uddressed to the lover of books rather than 
to the general reader, but by their form and light 
weight the volumes are fitted for the reader at 
‘well ae the collector of books. Type and paper 
aud binding alike witness to the good taste by 
‘which the producers have been guided, and special 
note should be made of the harmony which bas 
hhoen achieved between the French cightecath- 
century contents of the volumes and the ebape in 
which they are put forth. Thie congruence of 
is far too rarely achieved in 
book production, if ever attempted. One notes 
numerous typographical defects in the first volume 
of the series, but not in thoze that follow. 

‘When we tun to the substance of these volumes, 
wwe find them fully worthy of the form they assume. 
‘The relection, v0 fat, shows a fine judgment on the 
‘editor's part, and be has been fortunate in securing, 
uch translators. Where all are admirable it is 
‘unfair to signalise any, but two of the volumes 
‘offered special difficulties, avd one may be for 
given for noting the skill with which Mr. Erie 
Sutton has caught the tone of Crébillon and the 
high spirit with which Mrs. Jackson has happily 
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faced the (at all ovents for an English translator} 
embarrassing Diderot, though she must sometimes 
hhave felt as the Enapross Catherine felt after an 
interview with that wonderfal man. Tt wat a 
happy thought to open the eeries with a delightfal 
‘story, #0 typical and eo little known, as La Poupée: 
and all the others, each in its awn way, ace well 
deserving of their place. Perhaps Angola, in spite 
of its long-maintained reputation, is to-day the 
least interesting, becauve it is the lea 

personal in style and the most conventional, but 
it in 40 representative of its age that ite selection 
cannot well be criticised. ‘The editor has been os 
fortunate in the distioguished lint of inteaducers 
‘av in his translators, Rat it is always difficult for 
itor to tell how an introducer, emicent a he 
may be, will acquit himeelf in the special post to 
which he bas been assigned. There is considerable 
varintion to bo noted here, Mr. Shane Leslie, 
perhaps because he had oo guiding example to 
follow, has not been felicitous ; he spends much of 
hhis space in a summary of the story—quite mi- 
necessary, as the reader alceady has tho etory before 
hhim—and he says not owe ward about the author 
and the circumstances of the authorship, though 
that ia what the reader chiefly needs to know. 
‘The failure to tell Bibiens’s tragic story is no 
doubt what every foreigner expects from ** British 
hypocrisy.” but it is unpardonable: and, moreover, 
Bibiena’s fate has a psychological bearing oa his 
novel. Incidentally, Mr. Leslie makes statements 
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that are cither incorrect or questionable, though, 
it is a redeeming point that he recalls Beardoley 
Under the Hill, probably the most exquisite English 
story in the eightesoth-century manner, a story 
that would perhaps be still more in that manner 
if we pomesced it as it was written. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie writea with swift, eary vivacity, but 
if we were to follow him with a deliberation he 
scarcely invites, we might fiod much to question 
in his treatment both of the great figure of Diderot 
and the very various eighteenth century. Mr. 
‘Hugh Walpole shows hearty and deserved appre- 
ciation of Booiflers, and says al) that is necessary 
of that excellent storyteller, Mr, Augustos Joho, 
working ia an wofamiliar medium, is competent, 
through he is content tobe slight. By fur the most 
rasterly eatay in these volumes is Mr. Aldous 
Huxley's, Crébillon bax been #0 persistently 
and 10 ignorantly dirmissed—like 1 still greater 
writer of hin century, Laclos—as “licentious” or 
© frivolous,” that it ‘ieumense satisfaction to 
find him at last recoguised as artiat, peychologiat, 
and moralist, the frst in his own difiealt Geld, 
Mr. Huxley's evoay is a fine piece of criticism, and 
docs adequately what one, at leatt, of his readera 
haus often droamed of attempting to do. 

If the remaining volames of the seriet—of which 
twelve are planned—reach the seme level, this 
will be a memorable collection with » place by 
ituelf. One may hope that the editor will ee fit to 
introduce more of Ceébillon—not indeed Le Sepho, 
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with which his name is too often associated, for 
it is far from being among his best achievements, 
but at all ovents Le Hasard au coin du Feu, sod 
pomibly, if aot too long, the Laitras de la Marquise 
da M— as an example of the amorous storion hy 
correspondence of that age, There is more also 
of Diderot to set beside, or but little below, Le 
‘Neveu de Rameau {oven when wo have put aside 
the doubtless too alarming Bijous Tndiscrets), 
yuck as Réve de D'Alembert and the episode of 
‘Mona de la: Pommeraye. 





XVII 
MORAL CRITICISM 


This review of Me tramdaton by Mr. Monigamery Belgien 
of Ranian Fernandes’ Messacts appeared in the New York 
(Narion fo Bk Jame 1927. 


criticism of critica is to-day an occupation 
tively pursued. The reason ie that there 
‘now £0 many critics. And there are #0 
many critics because criticism hes become the 
Dusiness not only of the few who regard it wa life- 
long vocation, but of the many who find it the best 
preparation for their life's vocation, all the ardent 
‘young spirite wbo, in order to find their own place 
in the world, feel the need to scrutinise seurchingly 
the significant figures impoted on them as leaders, 
‘The volume of Etudes, in which Jacques Riviere 
appeared before the world at the age of twenty 
tix, ia a typical example of this sort, Rivitre was 
rot primarily interested in literature ; he had set 
himself to explore the world in general and bis own 
tool in porticular (bis lately published intimate 
comespoadence with Alain-Fournier, to whom be 
dedicated the Etudes, reveals his aims), but he 
realised at the outset that to situate himeelf in 
the world he mart grapple with those figures of 
his time in literature and painting and music 
try 
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“which be instinctively felt to be significant ; and bis 
instinet proved right, for all now recognise that 
significance, even though Riviere himself, when 
‘awolve years luter—shortly before his early death 
‘two years ago—be republished the book, was 
keenly couscious of its critical inadequacy. 

T mention Riviere, because it is from him that 
4M. Fernacie: claims to proceed. This does not 
moan thet in eoy arrow souse he is a disciple. 
In an introductory "In Memoriam” of Riviere 
(omitted in the translation and rightly, for it 
comes in rather awkwardly), the author af Messages 
aoakes clear that the special value of Riviere for 
those who knew him was asa medium in which 
each could freely develop bis own personality. 
Th would, therefore, be ile to discuss the relation 
to Rividee of M. Femandec, He has his own 
strongly marked pervonality. 

[. may not be unreasonable to find, to some 
‘extent, the chic to thet personality in heredity and 
uphriuging, M, Fernandes was bora in Mexico 
and belongs to a distinguished family, his fatber 
at one time Mexican Minister to France; his 
another is Southern French, and be wat himself 
taken as a child to France, where he has ever inte 
chiefly lived. We may thus understand his large 
international outlook, and in part—not entirely, 
for it i muinly tomperamental—the influence 
exerted on him by writers of English origin. OF 
the ten figures dealt with in this volume, five 
have written in English (Meredith, Newman, 
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Pater, Conrad, and T. S. Eliot) ; of the otbers, one 

in German (Freud) und another (Maritain) possesses. 
aa probably M. Fernandes would admit, little 
significance outside France. There remain 
Stendhal, Balzac, and Provst. 

‘As Etudes was Riviere’s frst book, so Messages 
is the first book of M. Fernandez, produced at 
‘lene youthful age, sod the work of a more mature 
thinker, indeed ooe who, from the outset, we miny 
bo sure, boro the inpress of more decisive indi 
viduality than the expple and sevsitive Riviere, 
wave-like and diverse ; we should expect to Gnd 
in the man of Spanish race a“ convinced individu- 
alist,” as M. Fernandes describes himself, while the 
Spanish flavour we detect in Riviere’s native 
Gascony is but « faint infusion, ‘The title of this 
hook must be reed in the favourite English weave ; 
the men here discussed have come to the author 
with a“ reanage.” 

That may suggest, and I think rightly, that 
‘M. Fernandes is fundamentally a moralist, 9 
‘moralist who eppears before ve wearing the matk—- 
certabaly an excellent mask—of the critic, Natue- 
ally, that is not the way he would himeelf put it. 
In the admirable introductory essay of the volume, 
no doubt the most receutly written as well a¢ the 
‘mont notable, M. Fernandez sets forth hie own 
conception of his task a2 being that of a philosophic 
eritic, that is, as he understands it, @ critie who 
is uot content to diseuss x work of art for its own 
sake, technical or historical, but ta seck out ite 
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There is much of subtle and suggestive value, 
throughout the vohuae, of a “ philasophic" or, 
‘one might say, philosophically peycbological char- 
fcter, eepecially conccraing the relation of an 
suthor's work to his “personality,” which it ix 
not possible to deal with in a summary review. 
But the author's ultimate interests are always less 
with thought than with activity in the world, and 
the “spiritual dynamist” is what in common 
‘English we call a“ moralist.” He frequently, we 
ote, uses the word “spiritual —a word which 
rome Bnplish critics consider meaningless—but be 
is careful to explain that be means by it. the 
internal uaification of concrete experience.” We 
‘may compare M, Fernandes with the grent Engl 
critic of the Victorian Age of Sfty years ago, with 
Matthew Aroold and his Essoys in Criticism. 
‘There wae a vital difference, for Arnold was o 
master of prose, which M. Fernandes at present 
can scarcely claim to be; but Amati also set forth 
“ mowages,” which t0 bim came chiefly from 
France, as those of M. Fernandes chiefly from 
England ; and equally with the Frenchman, Arnold 
‘would have repelled the idea of being a moralist, 
though that “joyful sense of creative activity” 
‘which for him wes the essence of criticism is not 
far from the “ spiritual dynernista” of M, Fernandes. 
A tadical impulee to seek out the motive forces 
of living is apt to make a searching and ruthless 
us 














pase se 
eritio, and such M. Fernandes often proves himself 
to be. His essay on the method of Balzac is in 
this respect characteristic, though it is not of hi 
best. Tt i partly based om the youthful aprioristie 
method of starting with arbitrary deBnitione and 
elassifyiog in uccordance with those de6initions. 
Hers there is much finc-spun distioction between 
the novel “ and the * narrative.” Ie is a method 
‘of criticiam I can sympathise with, for I recall 
how in youth I used to maintain precisely the 
same thesis end even to cite the aume work, Madame 
Bovary, as the type of the novel. Suck nendemie 
exercise is good in youth, but mow seems to me 
supremely indifferent. As one grows older one 
realises that to appreciate a work of art the erithe 
‘must put bieself in the situation out of which 
that work sprang, reproducing 10 himself the 
artist's vision of it (that is what the academic critic 
thinks from, to fall back into mechanical classi- 
fication), vo that when we have grasped the world 
‘tho artist has created we may judge bow far he bas 
succeeded and how far his success hat far ourselves 
any human value. We cast ride rigid artibci 
categories, which is why,a4 Croce bas truly abrerved, 
critician is s0 vouch more dificult than is comarony 
supposed. Here M. Fernander so cruelly analyses 
‘the method of Balzac that we begin to ask ourselves 
hhow he accounts to himself for Balzac’s fame in the 
‘world, until at the lovt moment be reveals the fine 
critic be in and concisely sueas ap what remains 
significant in the genius of Balzac. 
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Even more characteristic, und oot less searching, 
fa the attitude of M. Fernandez towards Proust. 
‘There ia on the surface an apparent contradiction 
in bis feolings about Proust : on the ooe hand an 
immense admiration; on the other, a severe critic, 
eager to deny that he is a“ Proustiag.” Bat the 
ambiguity searccly existe far anyooe who bas 
entered into tho spirit of M. Fernandez. We are 
hhere brought to the core of his problem, the 
problem, as he himself expresses it, of * the spiritual 
experience of the nineteenth erotary” and the 
question of what it furnishes “ to assure to buman 
life u hetter return,” ‘The buman orgenism has, 
even anatomically, a sensory aspect and a motor 
aspect. On the tensory it reflects the images of 
the extcenal world, and Proust (I am not here 
following M. Fernandet) stands out as the revesler, 
in an exquisite degree never before attained, of 
uch sensory images. So keen an attentiveness 

so absolute # passivity, could mot exist without 
compensatory defect on the motor side ; that is 
the price to be paid. We do not need to read 
about Proust's life, or to listen to what Parisian 
dal (truthfully or vol) adds, to accept. 
ty of that price. M. Fernsndes, too, 
accepts it ; but he accepts it with a struggle. His 
‘own tendency is 20 emphatically to the motor side, 
hhe is so instinctively « champion of “spiritual 
‘dynamiva,” that Proust at the seme moment casts 
on him a fascioating spell and arouses a fierce 
revolt. The whole of hie essay on Proust is the 
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criticinm, acute and just, of Proust's “insufficiency,” 
but wo would like to sec it more clearly emphasised 
that that defect was the foundation of Proust's 
fine quality. M. Fernandez relegatca to a footnote 
the suggestion that there was in Proust “a pre- 
mature fixation of sensibility, an arrest of develop: 
ment.” There ke is oa the right track, and he 
might more precisely bave implicated the invasion 
of that nervous affiction of asthma at the age of 
nine which hampered Proust’s normal development 
and furnished the stimulus to his superb abnormal 
development. But this essay, significant as it in, 
must not be token a¢ our author's last word on 
Proust, In the introduction, “Proust's tithe of 
glory" is fally recognised, and since the present 
‘volume was published M. Fernandes hes become 
editor of the skiers Marcel Proust which ave to 
bbring together with reverent care even the most 
minute Proustiaos. 

Bat we may best understand M. Fernandes’s 
attitude to Proust when we turn to the essay he 
entitles “The Message of Meredith,” whom he 
rensoonbly regards as the exact oppotite of Proust. 
It was, I believe, his fret published essay, and it 
lays bare his essential sympathy with those who 
express the motor side of life and ite “‘spicitnal 
dynamism.” Among English readers just ut 
present Meredith is scarcely a prophet; cither 
hie in coo far or too near, and so proves irritating, 
‘while = tendency to romantic rodomontede (I 
speak for myself and the memory of an attempt 
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taade, at the suggestion of a fine critic, to read 
Harry Richmond some thirty years ago} is apt to 
alienate ; for if it ia true, as Ml. Fernandes asserts, 
that “ Meredith decapitated romanticiem,” he left 
‘to it a considerable body. Still, it is good for the 
English reader to have Mcredith so clearly and 
freshly sct forth, even with am excess of enthusiaam, 
and to realise that in his constant endeavour to 
harmonise living activity with intellectual activity, 
to establish the creative interaction of life and 
thought, he still has a * moseage " for the world, 
Tt may seem piquant to the English reader to 
find Newman placed side by side with Meredith. 
Whether Meredith would have heen amused or 
indignant at the juxtaposition in uncertain ; New: 
maa would dovbtlew have been painfully hurt. 
But M. Fernandes gives good grounds for his 
faith. \dmiratiua is here clearly limited ; be 
dos nat shaxe the beliefs of * this almost medieval 
priest,” but he finds in bim something “even 
uniquely modem.” Here are more subtle points 
to bring out than when Meredith was discussed, 
bbut equally germane to the author's conception. 
Newman appeors as an individualist, opposing a 
narrow and myopic rationalism by a deeper con- 
ception of complex elements of personality demand- 
ing karmonious persuasion ; here is invoked that 
© ative Sense” which Newmaa set forth in the 
Grammar of Assent and regarded as something 
corresponding to taste in the fine arts, “a personal 
sift or acquisition” rather than a logical prooess, 
Ww 
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sense which to follow is, as M. Fernandes admite, 
“a perilous path,” but all that he hae to sy about, 
it remaine sugges 

‘Regarded as a book. Messoges seems to have boon 
put together by simply collecting the author's 
literary essays, long and short, which thus often 
remain out of proportion alike in length and sub- 
stance, The short essays come at the ead, and 
the last iv devoted to Mr. T. S. Eliot, whom, it is 
pleasant to note, M. Fernandes recognises a6 “ one 
of the most profound of contemporary critics.” 
He neglects to add that Mr. Eliot is a critic who 
knows how to write; clear expression menns clear 
‘thought, though not necessarily deep thought, and, 
there are moments when M. Femaoden may 
But at 














pomibly be deep hut is certainly ot ele 
feant be is always vigorous acd sincere, a subtle 
thinker, and robust, if not always delicate, in 





esthetic appreciation. Among the literary move- 
ments of to-day he is well fitted to be w leader and 


He has found an admirable translator in Mr. 
Belgion, to whose insight and prompt action we 
‘owe the English version su soon after the publica 
tion Inet year of the origiosl, The translation 
eorupulourly follows the original, save where it 
rather betters it, silently amending slight over- 
tights. Useful footnotes bave also been added to 
explain references that English readers might find 
obscure, I would myself demur to a few small 
statements in these notes: Thibaudet is possibly 
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the best of French seademic critics, but would be 
flattered to hear that he is “am ovayist in the 
manner of Moatsigue”; the paradoxical Maurras 

not adequately described as“ an avowed atheist ” 

is not added that he is also a champion of the 
Gatholie Church; Brémond’s name is connected 
with a futile discossion of “pure poetry,” but 
nothing taid of bis main life-work, the History of 
the Religiout Sentiment in France, These are 
trifle. ‘The main point is that we here see 
adequately presented to the English reader a 
‘book which concerns all those who experience the 
impulse of emential critica, “a disinterested 
endenvour "—again to revert 10 a0 old formula of 
Matthew Arnold's—"*to lear and propagate the 
Dest that is known and thought in the world.” 
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xix 
THE PRIMITIVE SOUL 


This review of Pofinor Logy-Brad's Awe Prowrerve, ot 
eunsaced by Lilian A. Clare, tid, Tee S0U." OF THE 
Paurvr. appeared in the New Yook Boos Leacue Mora, 
daring, bln, 1928. 

veren Lévy-Bewe is a professor at the 

Paris Sorbonne, extoemed io France and with 

fa wide reputation abroad. His general phito- 
sophie attitude is Positivist—though he would not 
endome all the doctrines of Auguste Comte—and 
severely rationalistic. His tain subject of investi 
ion is the “ primitive sout,” and his method 
that of the library student. I am sometimes 
inclined to regard him aa the successor of my old 
friend, Professor Letourneau, whose radiant and 
amiable couotenance I mill recall in his study in the 
Boulevard Saint-Michet, lined with books from 
floor to ceiling, wherein he spent the last quarter 
‘of the nineteenth century in weaving » long series 
of works describing the sociological evolution of 
mankind as an aspiring courte from the beatial 
to something like the angelic. Letoameau had 
been inspired by the scientific evolutionists of 
England ; be torned to sociological ethnography in 
the Darwinian spirit, and be assumed that the 
tavage of to-day was identical with the primitive 
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men, Letourneau’s activities wore wsefal in their 
time, but his method was too simple, too facile, 
too obeerfully optimistic. Lévy-Brukl, who would 
‘ccrtainly associate himself with the eriticiamns which 
may now fairly be directed aguinst Letourneau, 
fa aleo an evolutionist, but of Comtist rather than 
Darwinian complexion; he secks to sift his facts 
‘with more procise care, but he remains—and that 
is « significant point I'wish to emphasise—e man 
of the study. 

The doctrine which we specially axeociato with 
Lévy-Brubl—the doctrine to which he chiefly 
‘owes his international fame—is that of the “ pre~ 
logical ” nature of thought in “ primitive" man. 
‘Thin  prological ” quality of the sovage's thinking 
(for Lévy-Bruhl cannot come near to “ primitive ” 
thought save by assuming that the modera savage 
illustrates it) is demonstrated by its anceptance of 
contradictions und inconsistencies, as well as by 
4 general tendency to be infiuenced by what Lévy- 
Brubl vaguely but disapprovingly terms “ mystic” 
ideas. 

‘With this thread as a cloe, and well equipped by 
an earlier training in metaphysics, Lévy-Brabt 
inks together and groups with much subtlety a 
arge mumber of the various and complicated 
hheliefs of those modera savages whom he con- 
tiders entitled to represent the “ primitive soul.” 
‘The present volume, L’Ame Primitive, publ 
jin Paris twa years ago, is the Intest of a serios, 
oginning in 1913, which he has devoted to this 
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task, Lilian Clare, bis devoted and skiiful tra 
Jator, now presents it in English. It cannot f 
toberead with interest and profit by all thuse who 
fare intereated in the fascinating probleroe offered, 
by the consideration of the “soul,” whatever 
raenaing we may be disposed to attach to that 
word. Lévy-Bruhl insists on the variety and 
vagueness of the meanings which the untutored 
‘savage antigns to the “soul.” Bot have we, in 
civilisation to-day, attained w crystalline precision 
in ite definition ? 

There at once we are drought to the central 
idea which is Lévy-Bruhl’s guiding elae through 
this Iabyrinth : the “ prelogical” ind. In 
philosophy it bar cometimes heen found quite 
powsible to choose a guiding principle which is 
itself of very fragile texture, and to find that it 
fends to all sorts of interesting and valuable truths. 
‘To mention two philosophers of the first calibro : 
Schopenhaver’s “Will” and Plato's “Ideas,” 
though fictions of the imagination, were fully 
justified, But in sociological science each a proces 
ia more dubions, aod we are etitled to inquire 
into the precise nature and significance of this 
‘eonception of the “ prelogical " mind. 

One notes at the outect that “ prological ” 
implies a certain kind of evolutionary progression, 
‘or else Lévy-Brahl would have chosea the more 
neutral term“ alogical.” A “ prelogical ” stage 
assumes a succeeding “logical” stage, There, 
‘at once, we are filed with doubts. For mind did 
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not begin in the xaological series with Man. Other 
animals, even when very remote from Man, have 
mental activities, Moreover, their minds are not 

‘“prelogical” but sometimes very logical indeed. 
“My cat,” Unamuno remarks, * never laughs or 

i reasoning.” Nothing indeed 
‘ean exceed the logical justice and precition of the 
domestic cat’s und, with every purposive act 
aicarured and adjusted to the end to bo achieved. 
But we see the same logical activity in creatures 
far more removed from Man than the cat. Fabre, 
with his ineradieable prejudice against Darwinism, 
refuted to admit the facts which show that what 
‘we call" igstinct™ may vary accordingly as the 
situation to be dealt with varies, and in tbus simply 
xeaton, for reason one might fairly regard 
instinct that varies with cireumstences. But 
Hingston, the latest scientific investigator of 
spiders and ants, who in his just published book, 
Problems of Instinct and Intelligence, subscribes 
to the view that “instinct " is frozen intelligence, 
while agreeing that spiders are for the most part 
blind machines, finds it impoteible to deny that io 
some of his experiments ents “well knew what 
they were doing and the reason why they did it.” 
That is to say, they do oot entirely live in a “ pre- 
Togical ” world, and wo may even believe that they 
‘are as remote from “ mystical ” vagaries as the 
mast devout of Lévy-Bruhls disciples could desir 

But if the animal predecessors of primitive Maa 
can scarcely be considered “ prelogical” in the 
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Lévy-Brublisn sense, still more doubtful is it 
whether his modera sueceators can, ia the same 
seuse, be considered “ logical." Lévy-Brubl's cou 
ception is that Man's mind bes been progreseing. 
from a luxuriant imaginative “ primitive ” stage, 
‘which was foll of contradictions, towar 


ailminating phase of acientifie 
 positiviem.” It is obviows that, in reslity, we 
of to-day live ia no auch phase. A narrowly 
 positivistic ” scientific conception of the world, 
refusing to admit anything anproved by science, or 
anything apparently iocoasistent with ite proofs, 
is pometsed by but xemell minority. Even amoug 
thove who moet genuinely accept the claims of 
acience and of reason, there are many who do not 
\denit that science and reason cover the whole of 
life, while there are sowe—far from considering 
thevutelves reactionsrics—who vigorowily repel 
any claim of science to decide on the eseential 
things of life. Lévy-Bruht bolde that the true 
doctrine ie with those who, like himself, uphold 
tho most austere demands of Renton, 
all the others are helated survivors from a primitive 
stato that is past. But is not this faith in 
“Reason completely arbitrary ? 

Since beginning to read Lévy-Bruhl’s book, I 
hhave chaneed to come across a remark much to 
the pretent point by a distinguished French critic 
‘of to-day who is discussing the work of exactly 
auch another axcetically positivist adherent 10 the 
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faith in Reason, “It ia in the name of Reason,” 
ML, Jaloux well observes, “ that St Thomas and 
the disciples of the Summa accept the truth of the 
Church's teaching, and it is in the name of Reason 
‘that many others refuse to believe in God. I think 
that the reasonable thing is to void baving too 
auch conBdeace in Reaton. Sometimes it seems 
‘to me the most captious and elastic of all the forms 
of imagination.” ‘The point could not be more 
clearly and concisely put, and it is needles to say 
more. 

Tt may now be clear, however, why it is that 
Levy-Bruhi's doctrine of the “ prelogical " mind 
hhas found little or no acceptance among the actual 
investigators of the metbods of thought and 
behaviour savages to-day. Lévy-Brobl 
in felt 10 be a man of dogma acd 4 man of the 
study ; his speculations—bowever ingenious, sug- 
geative, and helpful—cannot give us a true picture 
of the real ordinary savage. We might similarly 
suppose a savage philosopher studying the civilised 
mind by reading our newspapers crammed with 
murders and outrages and ll thote “ amazing ” 
‘occurrences by which journalism lives. Ho would 
find it hard to believe that in civilisation, just as 
im his own savagery, there are masses of people who 
live peseefal, harmless, and uneventful lives, Nor 
docs the average uncivilised man, any more than 
the civilised, take his own beliefs in too solemnly 
literal a manner. The Mohammedan in the desert 
who believes that the air ia full of djinns, and that 
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it in dangerous even to throw away a date stone, 
liver no less cheerful a life than the Christin who 
believes that an everlasting lake of fire and brim- 
stone awaits him if he happens to tell a lie, Con- 
sistency cannot slways be found in civilisation, 
‘even among the ideas of the individual, and still less 
‘when we compare the ideas of different individuals. 
Lévy-Brubl regards it as characteristic of primi 

tive” men that their ideas of the human spirit 
and its persistence after death are “ vague, oon 
Fused, and often contradictory.” But vo are thove 
of civilised men, and a question om this point 
addressed to the frvt half-doten civilised persone 
at random would produce antwers by a0 means 
falling short of the savage’s in these respects, and 
perhaps excelling them. Lévy-Bruhl makes much 
of 1 distinction—which, he believes, had previously 
“ eacaped nearly all observers” —between the 
eonception of the soul beld by the “ prelogical ” 
savage and that beld by the civilised Chrietion 
missionary. To the white man, be says, it is a 
question of dualism (a perishable corporeal subs 
tance united to an imperishable spiritual sub- 
stance) ; to the savage it is a question of duality ; 
that is, all beingy aro homogeneous, nothing being 
purely material and nothing purely spiritual, ll 
possessing in varying degroce the prupertica the 
civilised man ascribes to spizit slone. But om 
opinion not far from this“ prelogical ” view bas 
deen held by many men of eminent intellect in 
civilisation. Thus Milton rejected the “common 
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opinion” that man is “made up and framed of 
two distinct and different matures as of soul and 
body,” and held that “the whole of man is aoul 
and the soul man,” at once individual, animated, 
sensitive, and rational; it is belief thet some 
men of positive science have favaured in more 
recent times, and it is hard to see why such 
“duality” should be more “ prelogical” than. 
* dualism.” 

Several chapters of this book are concerned with 
the savage's conception of the individaal and the 
group. In savage sociological theory the group 
comet first and the individual almost nowhere, 
‘The group ia the real unit and the individual only 
aan element of the wait. In practice as well an in 
theory it is undoubtedly true that individuality is 
largely subordinated in savage life. Yet basdly 
to the extent that Lévy-Brohl assumes, for the 
‘most competent observers of actual savage life 
(like Dr. Malinowski) God no lack of individoal 
temperaments and a considerable aptitude to 
reach individual gratifieation, even in opp 
to the will of the group. A high degree of 
vidual development and individual freedom is 
rare in savage life, But it is alo rare in civilised 
. There is a perpetual struggle on the part 
of the Biner clements in civilisation to attain freedom 
for individuality, and there bas yet been no civilica- 
tion in which the highest manifestations of indi- 
viduality have escaped pereecation, exile, even 
death, or, at least, during life, complete neglect. 
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But the reason for the oppression of individuality 
ia the immense value of solidarity. ‘The savage 
inrtinctively devises fantastic reasous for culti- 
vating solidarity, but even if the reasons are 
unrentonable fictions, their motives are rearonsble 
and the end attained socially desirable. Lévy: 
Brubl wisely refrains from grappling with Vaihinger 
‘on this point, for if he did his conception of the 
™ prelogical” would dissolve in his bends, It 
seems indood to arguo some audacity on the part of 
the publishers of the present volume to present to 
the American public 20 disparaging « conception 
of the uniform social group, convicting Main Street 
of savagery, to say nothing of those aspirations of 
human eolidarity which have often appealed v0 
strongly to the revolutionary idealist. 

One is tempted, indeed, to reverse Lévy-Brubl's 
theory of mental progression in huroanity, aad to 
place at the hegianiog the simple Sogical consistent 
positivistic attitude which he places at the end. 
‘The lower animals are certainly more primitive 
than Man, and it is among them that we oan trace 
more clearly the simple coasisteot logical attitud 
the complete freedom from ‘ mystical” ideas, 
‘The savage is the pionoer of humanity in inteo- 
ducing « more cowplex vision of the problems of 
life and society, though for a large part he is doing 
20 unconsciously and fantastically. Civilised man 
‘to-day can wee fictions, and koow thet he is doing 
90, and that it is wise to de 10; he o&m be inoon- 
sistemt and realise that auch an attitude is required, 
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since even our human virtues are contradictory, 
ind either for mao or woman to be at once just 
and generous, modest and brave. means holding 
‘opposites im balance. And he cam he thus illogical, 
because to-day he realises, when not boand by the 
fetters of dogma, that the world itself is iogical, 
even though it holds in it a thread of reason which 
it in worth their while for living creatures to neck 

and use, Physicists to-day are able to main. 
tain two contradictory theories of the eubstance of 
‘the world and to believe that both are right. The 
quantum theory explains some phenomena that 
the wave theory cannot explain, and the wave 
theory explains tome phenomena that the quantum 
theory cannot explaio. And the two theorics ure 
irreconcilable. So that Professor Eddington bne 
been led to suggest that perhaps, after all, Nature 
is irrational, It may be a contradictory Universo, 
with which we can only live in harmeay by being 
‘ourselves contradictory. 





xx 
BRIFFAULT'S “THE MOTHERS” 


This review of Rebrt Brifaul's, Tax Moraeas: A Srupv or 
‘yu Qarcine ov Sernatanrs ano [narrrotsont, oes pablithed 
inthe Naw York Bixra Corrnot REVixW for Sepimber 190 


na buge work, covering in its three volumes 

‘pearly 2500 pages, and represeating au 

enormous amount of labour, was published 
2 yoar ago. It has attracted wide attention, but 
that attention has by no means always beeo 
favourable. It has secured high praise from a 
few, but more often it hav been received coolly or 
with hostile eriticiem, It wan Gret called to my 
notice, immediately on publication, by Mr. Austen 
Harrison, formerly the editor of the English Review 
nad higeelf the author of books on women's 
questions ; he wrote to me of The Mothers with 
enthusiaam. But when I later oame to reed 
reviews of the book I found thet by most of the 
critica it was belittled. Now, after an interve 





seems worth while to investigate the cause of 
attitnde and to inguire how far it was justified. 
The author of The Mothers, 80 far ax one can 





is not known in connection with medicine, but is 
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the author of several nou-medical books, and it ia 
lear that he is a person of intensely active mind 
who bas moved much about the werld, wae im the 
trenches during the war, and bas acquired wide 
interests. He is now settled in London, and stato 
in a brief pathetic passage of the Preface, which 
wins the reader's sympathy, that the present 
work has been “completed amid great suffering. 
‘The Aight that began with still youthful buoyancy 
hhas been brought to 2 conclusion on brokeu wings,” 
adding that he bas “worked single-handed and 
1been spared no drudgery.” 

Under all these cireumstances it could oot but 
be a pleasure 10 congratulate Dr. Brifault without 
qualification on bringing to conclusion « great 
and memorable enterprise. His main thesis iv 
‘that the part played by woman at the early 
‘stages of nuoan culture bas been underestimated, 
because, since we live under « long-established 
patriarchal order, only to-day undergoing modi- 














woman in the community, based on descent in 
‘the female line, was equal to, or greater than, that 
of man, #0 that what may be called = matriarchal 
order prevailed. This was readered possible by 





the grest fact of maternity at a period when 

paternity was uncertain and even unknown (con- 

ception being attributed to other causes), and to 

all the various industrics, sentiments, and activities, 

‘of the first importance for early man, which radiated 
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from maternity {and among its isradiations 
‘Briffankt, with many other writers, counts love}, 
while, before war bad developed or the idea of 
property passed beyond its elementary phase, 
there was no occasion for the dominance of mua. 
So that “ the social characters of the human mind 
fare, one and all, traceable to the operations of 
instincts that are related to the functions of the 
female nud not to those of the male.” With a 
ettled agricultural life, the development of war, of 
property, und the initiation of a family life in which 
the husband founded the home and brought the 
intoit, an almost revolutionary change oteurred 
in the rocial order. 

‘That is a thesis which is not new and has often 
eon vigorously oppored at various points as 
contrary to many established facte. But, while 
it is impossible to speak with certainty regarding 
the social life of early man, there may yet be much 
in the argumeat which contains possible and even 
probable truth, oftea overlooked and needing to be 
brought forward in order to modify the common 
tendency to set up « patriarchal order as almost 2 
Jaw of aature, It has utually been associated with, 
Bacbofea, who wrote nearly « century ago, with 
‘much erudition, though without the benefit of 
the more eritical information which has since heen 
accumulated, snd in an atmosphere of mystician 
which served to discredit with most later investi- 
‘gators the primitive gynecocracy, or rale of woman, 
‘which be believed be bad discerned ; there ere still 
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‘tmany who more or les follow the viows put forward 
by Bachofea, waile other authorities of ut lexst 
equal or greater weight, admivting the frequent 
existence of devcent ia the materual line, deny the 
conclusions that have been drawn from it. ‘There 
‘was, therefore, ample room for an investigator 
‘who, recognising the piourering insight of Bachofen, 
would discard his romantic extravagance, and seek 
to give force to the argument be presented in 
‘more moderate form and in the light of later 
information. 

It is unfortunate that Dr, Briffault, in taking up 
this task not only with eothusiorm and industry. 
but a notable equipment of acute intelligence and 
varied outlook, should have been seriously handi- 
capped by defects of literary temperament. I 
any “Literary temperament,” becawe I know 
aothing whatover of his pereonst temperament. 
Ie ia the writer alone whom I am able to take into 
consideration, 

Dr, Briffanlt, it is clear from his previous books 
‘as well ns from The Mothers, is a writer who is 
temporamentally attracted to the paradoxical. 
This ia wot the same as being heterodox, for & 
thinker may wander from the orthodox path 
without putting himself into violent opposition 10 
it, and even without knowing that he is wandering. 
But to be poradoxical involves « deliberate and 
violent challenge to what is regarded as orthodox. 
‘A previous wack, Payche's Lomp, Dr. Briffault 
hhimaclf described us a challenge to the most funda- 
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mental of all notions, that of individuality, whieh 
hie considered = mere abstraction, and be there 
prehuded his later attack on the pxtriarcbel social 
order by abolishing the conflict with what he called 
the * patriarchal universe.” Dr. Briffaule likes ta 
feel that be ia standing alone against the world. 
Ho puts forward this thesis ee his own discovery, 
without explaining that, though not in procisely 
the same form, there are « number of distinguished 
workers in this ficld who, in one form or another, 
Ihave argued along similar Lines to his own. Indeed, 
of some of the most notable of them be spenke 
disparagiogly, and evou his eolitary tribute to 
Bachofen is relegated to a footnote. 

As regards the protageniate ob both sides, one 
may add, it seems characteristic that Dr. 
never attempts to estimate the reli 
their opinions. He quotes sy. 
tuthore—between two and three thousand—but 
bbe tcems unable to see the trees for the wood. 
‘There are u dozen or eo workers in this field in 
recent times to whose judicial opinion much weight 
must be attached, even if they are cepted, 
‘but there is no aigo thet Dr. Briffault distinguishes 
them in the jungle, eveo wheo they favour his 
own views ; be is liable to treat any of them with a 
supercilious air of easy authority, or, if he distin- 
nishes, that is only to be known by the frequency 
‘with which he attacks them. 

‘This literary temperament may be described as 
hyperesthetic, Dr. Brifault is intensely alive 
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and eensitive to the ideas that strike him. But he 
responds to them excessively. So that while he ie 
perpetually putting forth views that, though they 
may not be new, have been freshly realised by 
‘himself, and may well contain overlooked clementa 
‘of trath, he tends to put them forth extravagantly 
frequently with the aim of coutredicting some- 
body else—and so, in the eyes of the judicious, be 
is apt to prejudice « point that was well worth 
ing. To take a simple and obviout example, 
jare thao onet, on the opposition 
between the vexval impulse and the mating impulee, 
and is even hereby carried to the wild assertion 
{which be elrewhere contradicts) that in savage 
matings there is vo sexual selection, If he bud 
heen content to say they were distinct, wo should 
agree that here is x distinction we must always 
Fevognae, But it lo not cough for Dr. Brifeult 
to point out, as he rightly does, that the two 
impulses are distinct; such # mild statement he 
fails 10 find sufficiently exteeme, and twenty 
pages farther on be asserts that there is “direct 
eontras and antagonism.” 

‘These hyperesthetic reactions are specially 
notable in Dr. Briffault’s attitude towards fellow- 
workers, and they are the more pronounced the 
more eminent the worker who calls them out. 
Profemor Westermarck, perhaps the most distin- 
guished authority in this field, and a worker who 
osseases in the highest degree thove qualities of 
judicial caution snd moderation in which Dr. 
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‘Beiffanhe is not conspiouoas, is repentedly called 
‘out for pedagogic castigation, and never with the 
smallest recognition of the great qualitics which 
have awared for Westermarck’s history of marriage 
reputation, The eriticioms, it is posible, 

may often be justified, but I may note that I tried 
to verify one of them, where Dr. Brifaalt reprov- 
ingly states that Westermarck gives “an incorrect 
reference to H. H. Ellis.” But on looking the 
Point up, the reference is found to be perfectly 
To another 

















‘another cautious and distinguiehed sutbority, Dr. 
Moll, the absurdity is found due to an extravagant 
‘twint which has been given to Moll's statement. 

Te soay be simplest for me to illustrate thea 
traite of Dr. Briffault’s caind by his method of 
treating » statement of my own, Many years ago 
Tpointed out that the primitive rule of exogamy— 
or marriage outside the immediate group—may 
have its biological basie (though not ite complete 
explanation, for there the active buman intelligence 
came into inventive play) in the fact that the 
mating impulso is felt more strongly towards 
comparative straogers than towards those who 
have been brought up in the same household, 
or have been companions from childhood. This fa 
not, as Dr. Briffaalt thinks, a “theory,” but a 
statement of fect which most people can confirm out 
of their ovn ently experiences. It is nat specially 
a phenomenon of civilisation, for it rests on ex 
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instinctive hasis which is independent of culture. 
Tt is a common experience in all isalated com- 
‘uiunitics that when « young woman from outside 
is introduced she has, without the exercise of any 
coquetry, all the youog men at her feet. In 
disputing this fact, Dr. Brifault fails to see that he 
thereby deprives his own conception of primitive 
society of its biological basis, and leaves it in the 
sir, for his view is that, in the first stages of human 
life, women always chote ae their sexual partners 
men who wore strangers und whom they refused to 
live with, proferring to tive with their children 
among their own blood relations. That the ien- 
mature instincts of children tend to have what 
not quite correctly, tormed an “incestuous 
direction, ie, thanks to the Freudians, now 
recognised ; it ia equally well recognised that, 
‘with the attainment of adolescence and the normal 
susceptibility to the stronger attractions of the less 
familiar mating object, there in » sbarp reaction 
against the immature and childish tend 
horror of incest arises, Ail this is, to an impartial 
observer, simple, natural, and universal. It repre~ 
toate the general rule, to which there are, of courre, 
endless exceptions, early “*Gxations,” more or less 
pathological, which are never overoome. To bring 
them forward, as Dr. Briffault doce, to invalidate 
the general rule, is idle and scarcely intelligent, 
‘though, in order to strengthen his opposition to my 
representation of this rule, ke states that I bad 
pat it forward es “ indispenseblo™ ; needless to 
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vay, I have sever said anything so absurd. Im- 
pelled by the came motive, he makes the equally 
baseless assertion that I had been referring 
™ exclusively to the operation of the sexvel instincts 
of the male.” On the contrary, this instinct is 
probsbly even more marked in the female, and 
aumberless women, when urged by a suitor they 
have knove from childhood, ave felt, and often 
enid, “Tam very fond of you, but I don't wavt 
to marry you—I know you so well!” In other 
words, they feel that such a union would have a 
Kind of “incestuous” eharacter. Dr. Brifault, 
however, might seem to belong to that class of 
controversuliste who hold that we should reply 
not to what our adversary actually said, but to 
what he ought to bave said if we are to triumph 
over hisn, 

That eupposition would be unjust, for it is 
probable that Dr. Briffsult is simply carried away 
hy his special temperament to excesses which hr 
hhad aot deliberately planned. But we may now 
realise why it is that his achievement in producing 
this memorable work has got been received with 
ail the applause which it may seem to merit. He 
han unfairly disparaged the fellow-warkers hefore 
‘whom, in the fist place, bis book naturally comes 
for judgment, and—ankindest cut of all—be hee 
‘even contrived to aliemate in some measure the very 
‘sex which he has come forth to champioa. His 
aim is the justification of the primitive place of 
‘omen in society, at a period when culture was 
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‘not the outcome of masculine activity but mainly 
an ackievement of wouen. “Social organisation 
itself waa the expression of fominine functions. 
‘Those social sentiments without which no aggregate 
of individuals can constitute a society were the 
immediate derivatives of the feelings which bind 
‘the mother and her offspring, and consisted origio- 
ally of these, and of these alone. Upon them the 
superstructure of humanity, and the powers aud 
‘posuibilities of its development, ultimately rest.” 
But in the establishment of the patriarchal eystem 

1 the civilisation bound up with it—for neither 
of which he feels voqualified adauiration and 
oth which bo seems to think likely to disintegrate 
in their present form—Dr. Briffealt can aseign but 

mall part to woman, while he magnifies the part 
women have played in primitive magic, and makes 
‘0 attempt to conceal the faets, which are indeed 
‘undisputed, concerning the licentiouaness of wornen 
among various uncivilised peoples. It was no 
doubt inevitable that such = champion should 
arouse horror in the breasts of maay feminists, 
‘who still cherish the ideale of prim feminine respect- 
ability which are said to kave prevailed in Bugland 
during the Victorian Age. 

‘When we have thue disposed of Dr. Briffank's 
critics by accounting for their existence, and at 
‘the same time pat aside his own theories concerning 
the sexual order of a Paleolithic Age from which 
no documents for proof or disproof exist, it is 
pouible to speak of this work with geuuine admirs- 
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tion. Every page of it may be read with oujey- 
ment, and there are few readers who will not 
derive Imowledge or suggestion from some of 
them, provided they approach them with an alert 
sritical sense, This author possessea wide-ranging 
interests, supported by an immense and indis- 
criminate fnmiliarity with their Lteratare (which 
hhe generally quotes with marvellous socuracy), 
‘and combined with an athletic intelligence which 
moves eaily in this wilderness of quotations 
constantly throwing out new ideas or reviving 
‘ideas, illustratiog them from s fresh angle or 
attaching to thew aa unexpected importance, 
Moreover, this book is the work of a brillinnt 
writer, one may even nay a literary artin, and if 
hin ideas are at times obscure, and be sometimes 
contradicts himself, there is no abscurity in hie 
expression, Every chapter may be read with 
cease as well ao with plearure. 

It in characteristic of the author's intellectual 
grasp that his eagerness to penetrate to the origins 
‘of society docs not prechede un intight into the 
prevent. “We live,” be remarks in his final 
‘chapter, “*im 2 patriarchal society in which patri- 
archal principles have ceased to be valid.” We 
cannot, oven if it were desirable, return to any 
earlier order, but we can mould the future. Men 
can unleara the patriarchal theory, and women— 
mothers in the spirit even when not in the flesk— 
cen Teara that “all racial ideas that are worth 
‘vehile ame ultimately identical with their ovn 
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elomental instincts”; im throwing off their 
econestic depeiidence they are rescuing from the 
Uke thraldom the doep realities of which they were 
the first “ mothers.” Both sexes alike, putting 
aside all efforts to impose their own ideals on the 
opposite sex and substituting mutual co-operation 
for aex antagonism, can work together for the 
future evolution of tociety. They can 90 organise 
amurriage that it ceases to be an “ institution ” for 
the State to regulate, and assumes new forme which 
the State cannot institute, though it is its duty 
to register them. “It is towards new forms of 
marriage that existing conditions point. Indi- 
vidual men and wooen differ profoundly in their 
fitoess for one form or other of sexual association ; 
chat is in a given instance devirable is quite unsnit- 
able in others.” This final chapter may be read 
‘with probit even by those who are least inclined to 
assume a primitive rule of women. 

When from this Goal standpoint we rurvey 
The Mothers, wo cannot fail to recognise that, not- 
withstanding all the criticism his work bas been 
subjected to, Dr, Briffault may view with entise 
faction the outcome of his labour and thought. 
He has produced a book which no investigator 
im these fields can henceforth afford to neglect. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO MARRIAGE 
Poblished in the Sarunpav REVIEW for Gch April 1925 


eciew of Dr. G. V, Hamilin's memorable mark, A Rese ncs 
Manannce, 





HE ex life of ordinary men and women bas 
hheea the last aubject in the world for the 
col, investigating hunds of science to touch, 

Strange, perhaps, that the inquisitive thirst for 

Knowledge should neglect precisely that eubject 

which so many people regard as of the Bret ienport= 

‘ance in their personal lives. It might appear to 

40 outeider a proof of the exalted idealiom of 

an extraordinery species of beings who went to 

endlets trouble to analyse the composition of the 
stare and were completely indifferent to the 
analysis of the conditions needed to secure their 
own personal welfare, But the motives of this 
neglect were not 20 fofty as the outsider might 
imagine. There was more of terror than of heroiaia 
in the attitude. Men hed so surrounded the most 
intimate part of their bodies with hideous bogies 
and taboos that they were frightened at the spectre 

‘they had themselves evoked, and it wat merely 

the refuge af cowardice that they sought in stellar 

apace. 
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So not until about half a century ago was there 
any cyviomatic attempt to investigate the pey- 
chology of eex-love, and then it was confined to the 
most morbid and outrageous forms of that poy- 

yedied in Krafit-Ebing’s Paycha- 
though by an instinctive desire 
to indicate tbat we were here concerned with 
phenomena in which ordinary humanity had no 
part. In my own Studies were embodied the firtt 
attempts to present the eex histories of “ normal” 
people, and at the eame time to indicate that there 
is no line of demarcation between “ normal ” and 
“ abmormal.” Meanwhile, the far-reaching epocu- 
lations of Freud have, on the oo hand, slmort 
revolutionised some departments of vex investiga 
tions, while, on the other band, various methodical 
have been set up for the acquisition of 
knowledge on special points ; notable among these 
aro the rovults of the questionnaires ismved from 
‘New York by Dr. Katharine Davis. 

But now it is poetible to chronicle an iaveatign- 
tion, again in America, which is an advance on 
all that has gone before in this field. The investi- 
gator, Dr. G. V, Hamilton, is not uokoown, ‘Ten 
‘years ago he was the pioneer in exploring the sex 
life of the higher apes under conditions which were 
‘an attempt to approximate to the natural con- 
dlitiona, a field in which many have since followed 
him. Now, turning to anotber, and to ourselves 
specially interesting, branch of the Priaates, he 
dhas inaugurated # yet more fruitfal series of observa 
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teas, The distinguishing mark of bia investigation, 
is ite’ more rigidly systematic and comprehensive 
character. In this way, however it may fall short, 
it becomes » more nearly scientific ettempt to 
reach the facts than any that went before. We 
cou never be sure that individuals’ histories ore 
typical, while questionnaires cannot be adequately 
coutrolied and cod to be very limited im scope, 
Dr. Hamilton secured 100 married men and 100 
married women {aot necessarily husbands and 
‘wives to each other), of good social standing, some 
‘of them persons of note, and all presumably normal, 
‘An extremely leogthy series of cometimes very 
intimate questions was carefully prepared, covering 
ail the main aspects of the ex life. These were 
submitted to the long-enffering victims of im 
inquisition ander Dr. Haaittoo's personal 
Selon. West the sais ere ally sltoed 
{though all the questions were not answered by 
all the subjects), these xnewers were elaborately 
summarised and analysed by Dr. Hamiltons’ 
asristamts, and the resulte appear as percentages. 
‘The whole investigation has now been published in 
New York, and, though highly condensed, it fills a 
substantial volume of nearly six hundred pages. 
‘The cbvious criticiam of these results is that the 
subjects axe too few, the more so as for many 
‘questions the answors are defective or ambiguow 
‘When we come to the minute shades of sexual 
feeling ot practice, and to the correlations between 
‘thotm which Dr. Hamilton's assistants have worked 
cor) 
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‘out with so much skill, lucidity, and pationoe, wo 
fare expecially uncertain as to the validity of che 
results. We should feel more confidence if the 
ssubjecte could have been increased to the number 
of a thousnnd, But this eriticism is silenced at 
the outset by the frankness with which Dr. 
Hamilton himself acknowledges its force. He 
repeatedly states throughout that he is not claim- 
ing to put forward any final conchuwions. It in 
the right attitude, and in adopting it the author 
creates beforehand ea atmosphere favoursble to 
the acceptance of his results. 

Dr. Hamilton is, indeod—as we may clearly 
recognive—an absolutely idea! investigator at the 
stage of development which “eexology” has 
to-day reached. ‘The pioneering days are past. 
‘There ure no more continents to discuver here, and 
the methods of the adveaturous pioneer can 00 
longer be profitably adopted. It is the highly 
‘wained surveyor of the new land that ws now 
require. No one ia this field of methodical scientific 
survey acema to be so well equipped to-day as 
Dr. Hamilton. This equipment doos not consist 
merely of his training in comparative and morbid 
paychology. That would not suffice. Indeed, uo 
scientific discipline is in iteelf enough. For. the 
investigator in this feld « particular disposition in 
needed which no training can yield, an sttitnde, 
that is to say, of humane sympathy and insight, 
of freedom from conventional prejudice, of instine- 
tive caution in drawing conchusious, These are 
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qualities that can searcely be acquired without the 
right innate disposition. Dr. Hamilton’s temper 
of mind is well revealed by his attitude towarde 
Freud, always a test of the investigator in this 
fikd. Tt in at once appreciative and critical ; he 
realises the magnitude of Freud's achievement 
and is willing to follow up Froud’s stimulating 
suggestions, but he retains his own freedom and 
independence. He shows to how considerable an 
extent hidden prycho-dynamic mechaninms may 
Ihe discovered, quite independently of prycho- 
tualysis, by what be terme * non-mystical methods 
of research.” It may be noted here, in prssingy 
that this is a questionable use of the much abused 
word “mysticinm,” and Freud would certainly 
Protest at being described as 2 “non-scientific 
student of human nature," ne ke claisos to be a maa 
‘of science, neither more nor lees. 

‘These unfortunate qualifications might well have 
‘heen omitted without injury to Dr, Homilton’s 
position. It is potsible, indeed, that bo himself 
‘would now admit this, for even ia the brief period 
ince his investigation was completed he has 
declared that it has bad the reeult of causing him to 
move more closely to the Freadian outlock. 

It is ionposaible to summarise this Research, for 
the volume is itself « summary, and contains 468 
trbles, besides other figures end correlations. Tho 
results are at innumerable points of value and often 
‘of novelty ; even when not mew they bring out 
points with a new precision, Thus the significance, 
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even for later life, of opportunities of obtaining 
early information on waters of ex is clearly 
revetled. Only S per cent. men and 38 per cent. 
‘women could definitely report that they had no 
‘occasion in childhood to expetience curiosity con- 
cerning the confermation of the opposite sex; 
‘and the importance of this early sex knowledge is 
well indicated by the Giuding that 80 per cent. of 
‘those women who knew before the age of tix 
where children came from, thaw adequate sexual 
capacity in their married Life, but only 42 per cent, 
of thote who never koew till after the age of twelve 
while those who, ae children, met with encourage 
aneot to their questions, bave a much more satie- 
factory vex life after marriage than those whor 
parents were emberraased oF stiff in face of their 
cchildeeo’s questions. Tt appears that 31 per cent. 
of the women, although of the well-to-do sod 
educated claes, bad received oo preparation what- 
ever for the appearance of menstruation. Alto- 
gether Dr, Hamilton considers that not 5 per cent. 
of his subjects have entirely escaped damage from 
rome injurious but preventable influence of early 
life. It is to be remembered that they aro mea 
and women of more than average intelligence and 
attainments, atore or less importantly occupied in 
the world. They correspond to out own upper 
wmiddle-claas people—the section most socially 
influential—and if, as we cury assume, conditions 
are in this respect sruch the same among us, wany 
‘things in English life may became clearer to us. 
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‘What is the proportion of married poople who 
really obteia satisfnction in merzisge ? Hamilton 
finds that 63 husbands and 47 wives consider their 
marriage waccessful or fay successful. He has 
a very definite impression thet the wives in his 
group—and I believe the impression would have 

the gone beyond his group—havo 








dissatisfaction, but only 25 wives; 11 wives find 
“ everything unsatisfactory,” but only 2 husbands, 
Hamilton was rather surprised to find tbat « man 
is more likely to be happy io marriage with « 
oman who it sexually inadequate than a worao. 
in with a cexually inadequate husband. Ie is 
interesting, in view of the strict probibition in the 
United States of the publication of the methods of 
birth-control, that as miany as 92 per cent. of the 
‘men and 87 per cent. of the women uve contra- 
septives—probably as large a proportion as in 
England, where we have no such prohibition. Dr. 
Homilton helieves that the strmge Intter-duy 
oppotition to birtb-contral—for ax Carr-Sounders 
and others havo shown, the limitation of offspring 
hhy one method or another has always heen accepted. 
in carlicr stages of civitisation—is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of solving one of the major 
problems of married life, and he finds that as many 
‘a0 21 of 81 women in his group—over 25 per ceat. 
have had owe or more abortions performed. 
Dr. Hamilton's sabjects are men and women 
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montly ander forty years of age, all living in New 
‘York City, and some of them persons of consider- 
able achievement in the world. They are, there- 
fore, full of significant instruction for us av heing 
‘among the finer representatives of the new adult 
‘generation, for we may reasonably suppose that 
they ennble us to realise the direction in which the 
‘world is to-day moving. (I may remark that in 
England my own observations, though 1 cannot, 
present results 20 comprehensive and precise 8 
Dr. Hamilton's, harmonise with hin at all main 
points.) In view of the common opinion concern- 
ing the prevalence of sexua! licence to-day, it in 
instructive to observe that 41 per cent. of the 
husbands and 53 per ceot. of the wives had never 
had any sexual relationship before marriage ; and 
46 per cent, of the mea aad 61 per cent, of the 
‘women uever except with the future partoor in 
marriage. Dr. Hamilton's analysis, moreover, en- 
‘ables him to separate the younger from the elder 
of hin subjects. He is thus able to ascertain that 
mon of the younger generation are more “con: 
ventional" as regards pre-marital sexual inter- 
course—that is to say are more chaste—than mon 
of the older generation. But not so the women. 
“Our men are becoming more virtnous and our 
women less so.” The revult is that among persons 
hborn in 1891, or later, the percentage af both men 
and women who have not had sexuel intercourse 
before marriage ia shout the same. James Hinton, 
who, more than half a century ago, was the 
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passionate though cometimes wrong-headed pioneer 
of sexual reform, used to be filled with wrath at 
the spectacte of the contrast between the undue 
cence and uadue restraint—unequally shared by 
the voxee—which marked the vociety of his time, 
is spirit might bave been soothed if be had know. 
how true a pioneer he wat of a swiftly approaching 
future. 

De. Hamiltoa’s revults will doubtless seem 
shocking to many readers but, though somotianes 
even hinuelf a little surprised, be wisely remains 
an optimist. “The edueated younger men and 
women,” he writes, “with their serious-minded 
bot frankly experimental attitade towards sex, 
refuse to be superstitionsly moralistic ; but they 
also refuse to be eitber obscenely furtive or inex- 
pediently deGant and disorderly. They are trying 
to be sane and broad-minded.” That may be said 
to be the final moral of a memorable research which 
is aa instructive in its facts ae it is reasonable end 
Lnmane in its outlook. 
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THOMAS HARDY AND THE 
HUMAN PAIR 


Three papas were wrizem os on Inireduction to the English 
trandlation of Pore @Ecideils Le Courue. Huwarw Dan 
CGva DE Thomas WaR0¥, published in 1930. They wre 
there printed with the omission of ee or dvassesencen thi art 
ete Kncled. 
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% pessiniat.” Tk in not a description be him- 

«elf accepted. One may well go farther and 
say that for anyone wha is conceroed with the 
npectacle of life the term “ pessimism ” is as much 
‘out of place as the term “ optimiem.” The person 
who believes that everything in the world in for 
the best can only have kaown one hemisphere of 
it, and only have felt half of what it offers; he is 
maimed and defective being who bas never in 
ay complete sense lived. And the person who 
believes that everything in the world is for the 
‘wortt is similarly one-sided in his vision, and semi- 
ignorant in his experiences. No one, indeed, who 
1hna coally caught a plicopse of the infinitely varied 
‘universe of experience in which we live, can apply 
to it such demoded metaphysical terms ne 
optimism” and “pessimism.” It is true, as a 
distinguished French oritic hes lately remorked : 
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Humanity does not give birth im joy, and even 
the novelists most optimistis im their philotophy, 
like André Gide, have yet written bitter 

‘The great masterpicoes of fiction reach us effaced 
hy time and commentaries, but think of the cor- 
rosive acid that poisoned on their first appearance 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses or Le Rouge ot Le Noir. 
Nothing more atrocionsly deaperate than The Mill 
‘on the Flas, or Le Cousin Pons, or The Possessed.” 
‘Jalowx is here refuting the charge of “ pessiminm ” 
brought against the uovels of Jolien Green, but 
fhe might have been speaking of Hardy or even of 
Shakespeare. For Shakespeare no more becomes 
4 pottimist by virtue of Lear than an optimist by 
virtue of Midsummer Night's Dream, The artist 
lifts us into a region whore theve metaphysical 
Aistinctions are meaningless, and we may well fee) 
‘sorry for the simple folk whe can turn from the 
radiant exhilaration of Hardy's art and mutter 
* Peasimist 1" 

It ia another matter to say that life is a tragedy 
and « comedy, and, often enough, both together. 
‘There is an ineseapable logic of sequences in 
and there is a wild absurdity ; there is anguith 
and there is joy; there is, in the end, the serene 
contemplation of a whole in which all the varied 
lemaents fall into place. That is how thove who 
approach life natarally—that is to sxy, unobsossed 
hy philosophical dogmas—inevitably feel, whether 
‘or not they happen co be artists: as « tragedy, 
and aloo at times a farce, a source of delight, some- 
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times of horror, even, sometimes of trony—tn short, 
as Dante phoased it, a “divine comedy.” Life 
thas indeed always been so for the natural man, from 
‘whatever Adam and Eve you choose to trace him. 

Te was 20 that life was for Hardy. He intereated 
himself a little in philosophy, and more in art} 
fan the years went on he interested himself in 
fiction as an art, his own in particular, and even 
wrote tuggestively about it. But, whether or not 
he was a great artiat, he was not « philosopher. He 
was @ natural and simple man as free from the 
preteatioveness of “high art a» from any other 
pretence, so modest and human at to feel hurt by 
the olamour of fools around his Jude the Obscure. 
Hardy was not a child of culture nor even, one 
rometimes thinks, = well-trained workman in 
Vtorature, He bed never bea subjected to any 
Aincipline, scarcely, 00 far a¥ one ono set, even ia 
architecture ; his education was mainly the out- 
come of a random, inquisitive, miscellaneous read- 
ing, and the love-letters he wrote in youth to the 
dietation of uarchooled peasant girl (like Richard- 
won and like Restif de ln Bretonne) may wall have 
been an important part of it. His stories lapae 
At times into extravagance or absurdity. His style, 
exquisite at moments, is often (though this may be 
justified by his belief that “a Bving style lina in 
tot having too much style—being, in fnet, 0 Little 
careless”) weak, feeble, careless. It in genius 
that carries him through. And of ite possession 
the seemed mostly unconscious. 
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His modest, quict, smiling simplicity was the 
dominant impression the man made, at all events 
in earlier days, when one met him. I only knew 
bhim slightly—s few meetings, an occesional letter— 
and my most vivid memory dates from a long 
afternoon spent alone with him as far sway 
some forty years, before he had become famous, 
(Chad, not long hefore, ia the Westminster Review 
for April 1883, published an article on hie novels 
which was one of the earliest serious appreciations 
of hiv work and my own earliest long essay.) Yet 
even uo brief « meeting may suffice to furnish « 
key to a writer’s work, aod to reveal the quality of 
the atmospbere in which that work moves. 

‘The tragi-comedy of life, its joy wud it pain, 
ost often have their poignant edge at the point 
of nex. That is especially 40 when we aro con- 
cerned with a highly seasitive, alert,rather abnormal 
child of nature, with the temperament of genius, 
Such we in part know, in part divine, thnt Hardy 
‘war, though always reticent about any auto- 
biographical traite ia his novels. Every reader 
of Mrs. Hardy's Early Life of Thomas Hardy hes 
noted the statement that “‘a cluo to tiuch in his 
character aud action throughout his life is afforded 
by his lateness of development in virility, while 
mentally precocious. He himself eaid humorously 
in Inter times that he was a child til he was sixteen, 
youth till he was five-and-twenty, and 4 young 
man till he was nearly fifty.” ‘The statement may 
be vagus, but it indicates en element of abnormality 
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suok as we are apt to fiod im genius ; some such 
clement is indeed an inevitable concomitant of the 
speclal scusitiveness and new vision of genius— 
the new vision of things seen at an angle slightly, 
‘yet significantly, different from that at which the 
‘average man is placed. For genius fecle the things 
vee all feel, but feels them with a vinginal freshness 
of sensation, 4 new pungency or a new poignancy, 
even the aisplest things, the rustling of the wind 
in the trees or over the beather, which hecome, 
since Hardy bas revealed them to us, an experience 
we had never before known. 

Ic ia in the problemas of the relations of men and 
‘women that, at we might expect, these qualities of 














thote who have discussed his work in fiction, But 
T doubt if it hes ever been 20 thoroughly and 90 
feankly discamed as in Le Couple Humain dons 
P'Buore de Thomas Hardy, by M. Pierre d'Exideuil, 
recetly published in Paria sud here presented to 
the English reader. Nothing of this eriti’s work 
had come to my notice before I xead Le Couple 
Humain, and I do not quite understand by what 
path he reached Hardy. However that may have 
been, it is clear that M. d'Exideuil hes gained a 
fairly complete mastery of his subject and a con- 
diderable acquaintance with the numerous writings 
of caslier critics in the same field. He is the Sirst 
‘writer to investigate Hardy's art in relation to the 
sexual theme at ita centre. It is worth noting 
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that this task falls to » fellow-coantryman of 
Stendabl and of Proust, and so many other fine 
analysts of love. The English critic still always 
remains rather shy and awkward,a little Puritanical, 
fm front of the problems of sex. There lingers in 
hhim « medieval feeling thet to deal simply and 
teriously with sex is unwholesome. He seems ta 
feel an itmpulse either to moralise or to display aa 
oatentotious playfulness, which eadly aften becomes 
eoarve and crude. Throughout the whole history 
‘of French literature, even from the days of Mon- 
taigne and Paiit Jehan de Saintri, it bas bees 
natural for the Frenchman to deal seriously with 
‘8 group of problems which certainly, for nearly all 
of us, sre at one time or another the most serious 
‘we encounter im life. (I may note parentbetically 
that Hardy's characters are largely of the dir 
tinetly Celtic type of Wentera England and that 
Hardy himself, who felt in clote touch with the 
great French novelists, liked to recall that he was 
remotely of French blood.) M. d’Exideuil is 
dealing with 2 foreign writer, but be is follewing 
«8 track marked out by his own countrymen. 

He follows it worthily, no doubt, but we are not 
hound to accept alf the arguments ect forth in this 
hook. At come points, indeed, one or another 
may unintentionelly mislead the reader. 

It is the business of the analytic critic to trace 
out the underlying tendencies, the more or fess 
unconscious ideas, held beneath and within the 
‘work of art he is discussing. In a0 doing he mey 
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easily give the impression that the artist himself 
deliberately built up bis work on the foundation 
of these tendeucics, and intentionally used the 
ideas an the framework of his structure. That ia 
not 40 ; and certainly not so fur an artist as epon- 
Hardy, who ured idoas 
hy afterthought, a8 iMlustrations or 
decorations of his stories, uot ar their framework, 
‘The artint, we must never forget, is simply a man 
‘who looks at life through the medium of a personal 

rament, and is able to describe what it looks 
jcen by him, But the artist bimeclf may 
know what it looks like from outside. As 
Hardy once wrote to me: “They [oovelints] arn 
‘much in the position of the man inside the bobby- 
horse at a Christmas masque, and have wo con- 




















absurdity in pet of his work that be was 
criticising but rather ao appreciativeness which, 
hhe modestly said, "seems in many coves to create 
‘thinks it perceives.” The critic 
of literature, however, is im the exme posit 
the grammarian of language. The grammeris 
patiently observes language and finds thet certaio 
ules bold good, in general, for its use. But the 
roles he evolves fram observation of the common 
‘uses of Ianguage are not present to the minds of 
‘those who invented and spoke the language 5 they 
come sfter, uot before, its creation. And simi- 
larly, the rules the critic finda in the novelist’s 
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ant, however justly they may define the general 
methods of that art, were not prevent to the artist’ 
mind; they come after, not before, the creation 
of that art. We must bear that in mind when 
M, dTsiioll s» bei expronde 0 08 viet bo 
finds in Hardy’ 
Ml dase ths Meee ie Gals a del boa ta 
Hardy's work will enjoy this intimate study of 
‘what cannot but be regarded a6 one of the most 
nignifcant aspects of that work. But even those 
reulers who take na special interest in Hurdy’s 
novela may yet find souch that ie proGtable here. 
For here we are concerned with the central situs 
‘tions of life, stated in terms of fictional creation 
but mone the less situations which most of us have, 
hhad to deal with. ‘The men whom Hardy brings 
hefore ue have sometimes been criticised ae rather 
pele and featureless in character. Many years ago 
Tromarked that men of the Withelm Meister and 
Daniel Deronda class were his favourite beroes. 
He wrote in reply : “I think you are only saying 
in another way that these men are the modern 
‘man—the type to which the great mass of educated 
modern men of ordinary capacity aro assimilati 
‘more or ieee.” Evidently it was not on the same 
Plane that he saw women. The problems of love 
lhe presents, therefore, are largely those of tbe 
confit between the modern mano and » mato 
who retains the incalculable impulses of a more 
elemental nature. Hardy's statement of thear 
sitontions is all the more instructive by virtue of 
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his concentration on this primitive feature of 
human character. In old days Hardy's vision of 
the primitive aod clomeotal, as manifested in 
women, was resented by many; feminists were 
wont to compare Hardy's women, to their dis- 
advantage, with Meredith's. From the ethical 
standpoint that preference for Meredith's women, 
was then jastifiable. To-day, perhaps, wheu we 
uno louger need to rebel against Victoriauinm, and 
are able with bim “to see beauty in ugliness,” 
‘we may view the psychological traits of Hardy's 
womten without prejudice, and even recognise in 
them an eloment of permanent veracity, 
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THE PROPOSAL TO LEGALISE 
STERILISATION: A CRITICISM 


In 1980 the Bagonice Saciey a up 0 Consus for Leglising 
Bugrnie Suriision, and thie Ceminer ionnd « pamphlet, 
‘elk vas sry widely crcoltd, ended EvoEOG STeRIs#4 7 
the sore ime dain 4 Bil introduce inte Pelianent 
Ihe objet of leaning” eaaniary surilaaian, wader certain 
conditions, bch among ike general public and mental deferves 
teihoat prjudicing the guration waster sack epertins are oF 
tre na coy lanfel. Such a Bl seed some bth belay 
tenneesssary and tareughly vischerous, not only haring no 
chance iar of patting, being called i prjaie the 
srry couse i as Tntnded te further My CAETICHN os Pum 
maried inthe Bvcxsucs Revexw for January 198), and eentar 
Uy the seope ofthe proposed Bill sas limiied to the voluntary 
‘erilisation af metal defectives omder cone, «limitation which 
teamed ia me Yo render the Bill ly mithionon, eve sf sil 
tndinirable, The Bil sas duly intradnced soto the Howse of 
Comonans and ot sucetaned dan by «tage majority and sn 
daquent shower of fallacious argues opaint sariinaion in 
{onera This in precisely wher 1 had ansicipaed, and, av oto 1 
Shad ered, the rewspepers ia their lh comments of once 
‘sumed the ot present" weriiation saga 

1 ar please tobe oe tea thatthe Eugenie Seciny is now 
trying @ mae cer tht relunory seriintin, fo ony devteble 
tdi lecody within the roc of tne whe cam offend the sugicol 
Fee and tha he Socios eet thie mater oe snip dite 
1 bring his iin bo ipo speracon wishin ths reach of 
thre whe comet ard poy far it 


substitution in recent yeart of new 

methods of sterilisation for the ancient 

method of castration has proved « reform 

‘with far-reaching effects. The simple method of 
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igoturing eperar-ducts or ovi-ducts (together with 
‘other methods,tome of which may onlyhe temporary 
‘their sterilising effects) bas changed the whole 
anpect of the question of sterilisation, to such « 
dogree, indeed, that it has not always been under 
stood even hy scientific men, who have sometimes 
imagined all sorts of doubts and difficulties, as the 
verult of their imperfect Knowledge. The old 
operation of castration was definitely a mutifation, 
and, av wo now know, it\not only abolished the 
ive powers but it doprived the whole 
tial 
for virility im the wide sense, or for femininity, 
Sterilisation, as now practised, involves the removal 
of no organ, essential or unessential ; it not only 
in mo degree destroys sexual potency or sexual 
desire, bat has no bormonic influence, while it is 
fin the common form of vasectomy) s0 trifing a 
proceeding that it bas sometimes been carried out 
‘without interference with the subject's daily work. 
Tt thus hes a wide range of urefulaoss both in 
hhealth and disease, On the one hand, it may be 
employed as a contraceptive by those who already 
have x sufficiently large family, or have decided, 
on whatever grounds, thet they cannot have any 
family at all; on the othor hand, it in a main 
‘eagenic instrument for persons of defective heredity, 
‘sod though it can never be said with certainty that 
congenitally defective parents will produce vot 
genitally defective offepring, yet, in view of the 
Tisks, it is better to orz om the cide of oare then 
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00 the side of carelesaness, whether or not those 
who thus restrain the procreative impulse, during 
our present rapidly rising tide of world-population, 
‘will be reckoned to-morrow {as with our marrow 
notions of patriotism they will not be reckoned 
to-day) benefactors of humanity. 

‘Thus, while the old castration was regarded, not 
unnaturally, os punishment and humiliation, the 
new sterilisation has mo such implications, but in = 
courve of action neither dishonourable nor degrad- 
ing to the person who chooses it, while it ix usually 
‘of benefit to the society to which be belongs, But 
‘hore is otill x tendency in the muddled public 
mind to confure the new method with the old. 
‘Those, therefore. who are engaged in establishing 
the new order, whether hy their operative activities 
‘of by their writings, deserve all the encouragement, 
and belp which cao be given them. This is the 
feeling which seems to have animated the Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately, they have been ill advised 
in the retrograde steps they have taken to manifert 
their sympathy, It scarcely appears that they 
Ihave bed any due consultation with the workers 
who, for years past, have been engaged with this 
moter, One might have suppoted that « Com 
mittee appointed to deal with sterilisation by « 
Society which was originally established «5 2 
‘Eugenics Education Society would have considered 
the opinion of thove oumerout members of the 
Society who believe that the differential hirth-rate 
represents a possible menace for the future con 
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munity, sad that they would have propored 
‘measures to bring sterilisation and other methods 
‘of contraception within practical reach of those 
eocial strata which are to-day so urgently in need 
of engenic education. Nothing of the art! They 
have preferred to rake up antiquated legal objec 
tions on © medieval and earlier foundation, or such 
as have been actually suggested as possible by 
Iawyers. They seem to overlook that it ie x part 
of the business of lawyers, on the one hand, to 
Tegal objections to a proposed courre of 
action, and, on the other hand, to raise counter 
objections to those objections ; if it were not #0, 
forensic activities could not be exercised, But it 
in « piece of supercrogatory wickedners to exercise 
forousie ingenuity when there is no question of 
bringing = case into court. Our best course, 
obviously, is to wait for that improbable event. If 
it comes about, then there is aot the faintest doubt 
that the cause of voluntary stcrilisation will receive 
adoquate support, moral and material, at well as 
legal, and the Comroittes might have heen expected 
‘to organise such support. As for the horrifying 
spectre of a maim, with which so much play has 
been made, it is without bearing on the matter, 
Mayhem, 2 word so ancient that its origin is un- 
Known, belongs to @ primitive state of society 
totally wolike our own, “The loss of those mem- 
bers which may be useful to 2 men in fighting 
alone amounts to mayhem by the common law,” 
Blackstone stated; while as regards statuto law, 
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the Committee can only refer to an Act, some 
seventy yours old, relsting to “assaulting and 
wounding.” ridiculous to apply to voluntary 
sterilisation, and enacted tong before moderna 
sterilisation was heard of. The Committee admits, 
indeed, that the only legal opinion on which it 
relies, Lard Riddell's, ic “based on legislation 
now obsolete.” The Committee further edits 
that “public beuetit " ia already recognised by 
law, and even the most ancient among us are now 
beginning ta realise (what the younger generations 
‘do not doubt) that the sterilisation of those unfit for 
procreation, and of those unwilling to take on the 
responsibilities of parenthood, is undoubtedly « 
matter of public beneGt.” ‘The idea that the 
physician's part is limited to the treatment of 
belongs to an ideology now out of date and 
is not in accord with the views and the practices 
‘now tending to prevail, which recognise the health 
of the commonity ax well at the health of the 
individus) as coming under care. “If the physician 
Limite himself to the treatment of disease,” Goldberg 
thas lately well said (Zeitechrift fir Secualscissen- 
schaft und Sexualpotisih, Nov. 1930), “he is leaving 
‘undoue a large and splendid part of his work for the 
welfare of the community. It is far moro praine- 
worthy to prevent dissase and to act as medical 
adviser in the education of the whole people.” 
In their ex parte statement the Committee refrain 
from indicating that surgeons have for long past 
been carrying on sterilisation not only on persons 
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{in health, but slao in bospitals, in States of the 
U.S.A, which have no sterilisation laws, an well as 
elsewhere; and if there is, notably, 
Inw im California, that is because 
there compulsory and conscqucatly 
legalised. Voluntary sterilisation 
need. Even the smumption that such a need 
exists io mischievous, for it will spread abroad 
the uotion that sterilisation at present cannot be 
safely carried out. In the unlikely event that a 
Dill for “ legalising " it ia enacted, the result may 
be equally mischievous ; for we have to remember 
that it must pase the scrutiny of opposing anti- 
qquated prejudices, om one side those based on 
rcientise notions of the past, on the other those of 
popular ignorance. So that the only Act likely to 
ewerge would be one wo hedged about with timorous 
precoutions as to be unworkable, expecially in a 
land where individualism ie still to some extoot 
cherished and bureaucracy abhorred. As has 
happened in some American States, sterilisation, 
hy boing legalised, io itself sterilised out of 
existence, 

‘When wo review the plea of the Comeaittoe for 
legalising volantary sterilisation (the plea on the 
compulsory side is almost negligible) one cannot 
help remarking how syeapathetically its members 
would be rallied to a movement for legatising 
voluntary decapillation, The two movements 
would be closely allied. From the Comtaittee’s 
standpoint, in fact, itis decepillation that is more 
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urgently in need of legislation, in view of the 
frequency of the operation aod the lack of skill 
with which it is often carried out, without any 
specific statutory authorisation. The legal position 
‘of deoupillation is, ax the Committeo would 
ambigu \d to am eve greater degree than 
that of sterilisation; it is compulsory in some 
circumstances, it is # punishable offence in others, 
while the classic ease of Samson under the scittors 
of Delilah definitely brings in the problem of 
mayhem. It is painful to think of the emotions 
‘which must be experienced by any member of the 
Committee when be approaches a hairdresser’s 
hair without having secured and paid for a legal 
permit at the Deeapilletion Ofice be bas not yet 
heen able to set up. It would be an evidently 
congenial task for the Committee to work for the 
untionsl cootrol of bobbing, shingling, nad cropping, 
Many persons, both inside and outside the Eugenics 
Society, consider that the Committee would he 
oro ianocently employed than it ie at present if it 
‘would agree to reconstitute itelf as the Committee 


for Legalising Decapillation, 














XXIV 


THE PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEM 
OF SEX 


This paper as writen ate reqs of the edt, Dr, Reymand 
Schmid, forthe Four Paatesoeicv, in coment on 4 Paper 
by Profisor De Negra, Antinamion des Sexual pratene’” 
‘Which appeared fn the name suber, May YONI. 4 will 
teen, T eauld wt algether step Du-Negr’ vies tha tha vez 
‘prolem presents oxtnorcs for which ter ie ne others bat 
FT oqeee wih is val conan that “he etna hig 
‘nati balance of happen bot he rota put hgeing 
Ff personal. 


ne phenomena of sex have furnished 
I problem which Man has found puzaling ever 
since be began to reflect impersonally on his 
‘own life, ‘That was, 90 doubt, due to the speci 
ature of these phenomena, with their alternations 
of quiescence and explotiveness. Sex, om the one 
hhand, was aeen to be essential to the constrnetion 
of society, and yet, on the other hand, it was von+ 
stantly threatening destruction to society. It is 
‘not ourprising that the earliest work of European 
literary art which has come down to us (whatever 
‘economic or other significance we may now read 
into the Miad) is on the surface the pootic embodi- 
‘meat of a philosophic reflectioa on the troublesome 
problem of sex. On the plane of practice here was 
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something which was always Kable to upest good 
order, and on the plane of thought it was abrays 
seeming incompatible with that spiritual utmo- 
sphere which Man has always been trying to secure 
for the operations of the intellect. 

So that when Professor Del-Negro came forward 
with his dystelealogy of sex we have ta admit at 
the outset that he is following @ venerable aud 
legitimate tradition. As be views the problem, 
what we have here it an antinomy, the clash 
of two opposing end appareutly incompatible 
elements, the hiologieal element of sexuality and 
the social clement of culture, although both of 
‘them have to be regarded we necessary, vince otber- 
wise we merely have either Hicence or nsceticivan, 
Professor Del-Negro is troubled beeause he is 
unuble to find a synthesis of this antioomy. Fx 
hiv trouble be finally wanders off the philorophicat 
‘track and talks sbout “ compromites.” ‘The com- 
Promises he enumerates may be excellent on ethical 
‘or practical grounds {es the present writer, being 
English, and therefore bolding the practical prin- 
ciple of compromise in bonour, will not attempt to 
deny). But they have really nothing whatever 
to do with hie philosophical problem. They do 
not touch bis “‘antinomy.” The “ comprom: 
of two opponents merely attenuates them; it 
eannot remove the antinomy, if antinomy there 
is, Professor Del-Negro has not solved the probtem 
hho has devised ; for, o I hope may appest in the 
sequel, the difficulty here is an arbitrary invention, 
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‘Fo make that clear, I may he allowed to refer 
briefly to my own experiences in studying the 
pPhenomens of sex. When in early life my attention 
‘as deawa-—as the attention ofall of us is drawn— 
to the contemplation of that subject, one thing 
above all izapressed me: Sex was aubmerged in 
morals and metaphysics. 1 wanted a clear, presiee, 
and cate presentation of the facts, and all T could 
Gnd were theories or precepts, with no solid facts 
to support either. ‘The moral euporateucture was, 
itis true, the larger, the loftier, the most top-heavy. 
But there were also metaphysical theories, of which. 
Schopenbauer's was at thar time doubtless the 
most brilliant and the most conspicuous, though 
there were others more wildly fantastic. I would 
have none of them, either the moralitien or the 
saphysics. Later it may be quite right to make 
theories and enoralities, I said to myself, but frat 
of all we must have the solid fouodation on which 
‘to build : let us Gnd out the facts! That has been 
the aim inspiring all my work in this field. Tam 
well aware that the facts have not all been found 

















‘out ; that is « process which goes on every de 
But at all events we ean now sxy that it is going on, 
‘and going on in a cool and cleat atmosphere which 





in emlier years could never be found for workers 

in this field. The way is opened for moralities 

and theories of a sounder kind than once prevailed, 

Bat although I have uever actively and directly 

ought for 2 philosophy of sex, no one whose vision 

is fairly wide can avoid becoming aware of philo- 
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vophical implications in oll human affairs. I have 
never songht for a “ philosophy of sex,” though 
such has been attributed to me, But I have 
found philosophic picture of the world gradually 
being woven before my eyes, and in that picture, 
it subsequently appeared, sex had ite place, I 
should say that, for me, 2“ philosophic ” vision of 
the world simply means thet further etep beyond 
‘the sciences which I am impelled to take in onder 
to make the separate activities I find in myvclf, 
the separate aspects I eee in Nature, into 
@ coherent whole, and 20 10 build for what I may 
call my “ son)” a harmonious home in what I 
aay call the “ Universe.” 

Tt in not necessary to expound that vision here, 
but I have to refer to ome aspect of it which was 
eopecially made clear to me during the Great War. 
‘War and confit, I found people saying oo beth 
idea in that ateuggle—and saying with an nir of 
vunchatlengeable philosophic dogmatism—are the 
law of life, from which there is no escape, and so tbe 
ateuggle was natural and right. 

Now all the explorations that I hed ever been 
able to make along the lines of science or the lines 
of art, led, us 1 could not fail t0 admit, to what 
must be called confict, meaning by that term, the 
‘opposition of contrary forces. But I bad never 
found them lead to war. ‘There is no war hetween 
‘the diastole of the heart and ite opposing systole ; 
it would be absurd to call « war that conflict 
between anabolism and kataboliem which con- 
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mitutes the whole procoss of life from its outset. 
‘War, I found, was 2 highly specialised and purely 
human activity, not even to be traced in human 
history at tbe beginning. in ite early forms probably 
being a beneficial and socialising activity with no 
seriously harmfal results, but in its Inter over- 
grown and degenerate forms altogether pernicious 
and antivocial, Couflict, oa the other hand, is 
heneficial and socialising, and even a law of all 
life. I had, therefore, to make very clear to myself 
the confusion that is involved by aruddling up 
Conflict with War, Certainly war is one of the 
many possible forms of conflict, but conflict is by 
no means always war. War is not a form of 
‘confiict which is found normally in science or ia 
art, The element of violeace, which enventially 
‘characterises it, also serves to markit off as a definite 
species. 

‘At this period, during the war, T wrote an essay 
‘on “The Philosophy of Conilict,” to try to clear 
up this confusion into which both militariste and 
pacifiate were at that time falling, the militarists 
raising war because they confound it with conflict, 
‘the pacifists condemning conflict because they 
confound it with war, I tried to point out that, 08 
defined by so great an authority as Clausewitay 
“War ia an act of viclence for the purpose of com- 
pelling the adversary to fulfil our will,” or, still 
ceaclier, by the classical definition sot forth by 
Gicera, and promulgated by Grotius, war ia “eon 
flict by methods of violence,” certatio per vim, Tn 
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other words, conflict is the genus of which war ix 
merely species. We may condemn war, a9 a 
method of confiiet by vielence, while maintaining 
inviolable the supremacy of conflict, conatitneed 
by the balance or the struggle of oppoting forces, 
not merely as beneficial, but oven as at inde 
structible clement of our universe, entering slike 
in the physical world and in organic lite, 
ceacential to the maintenance of both. 

“The conflict of forees,” 1 wrote, “and the 
struggle of opposing wills are of the essence of oor 
universe und alone hold it together. Tt is with the 
notions of effort and resistance that we have formed 
‘our picture of the universe and that Darwin made 
intelligible the menacr in which we oarselves came 
to be. It is om the like basis thot our spiritual 
world rests. We create art on the same plane 
and with the same materials as the world is created, 
‘and it in precisely in the most fundamental arte— 
in architectare and in danciog—that we find 
conflict and resistance most definitely embodied. 
‘Every pose of the dancer is the achievement of 
movement in which the maximum of conflicting 
muscular action is beld in the most fluidly har 
moaious balance. Every soaring nrch of the 
architect ia maintained by an analogous balance of 
opposing thrusts, without which harmoniously 
maintained struggle, his ort, like the creator of 
the world's art, would collapse in ruins. Fer, in 
the creation of the forms of art, we see, ax in the 
evolution of the forme of animal sud vegetable life, 
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there is no room for violence ; conflict and resiat- 
‘ance go hand in band with harmony and balance.” £ 

Tt wae war-time, and { had in mind no problem of 
sex but the absurd misapprehension af militarits 
‘and pacifete, each clinging to « half-trath, which, 
‘taken hy itself, was not a trath at all, but alee and 
misleading. I soon realised, however, that the 
reat principle I had made clear to myself, which 
covered the facts of oature and of life, could not 
fail ulso to cover the pheasmena of sex. Indeed, 
since this law of opposing forces in the building 
up of the warld becomes especially clear io the 
tnuilding up of life, and the more inteote the higher 
wwe proceed in the development of life, it could not 
fail to apply to tex, and clearly did 0 apply. 
Here in these central phenomens of life we find in 
the most ouiphatic forms that confict of balanced 
forces which ie implicit io wil life. At the outset 
‘we may obscure it. Those pheoomens of courtsbip 
with which the sex life begias, not merely in our 
‘own specice but in many of the humblest genera of 
the soological series from which we epring, reveals 
it at once in a typical shape which aymboliars the 
whole sex-world, Courtship is an art oreated out 
of the oppoting play of balanced but oscillatory 
forces : a tempered aad balanced conflict between 
the energy of the male and the resistant opposing 
energy af the female. If the energy ware not 
tempered and balanced and there were violence 

2 Tin ey warp The Poy of Cf od be Eb 
roam 
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co that one of the twe opposing forces were 
destroyed, there would be failure, tince the 





if there were no conflict, because, under nator 
and normal conditions, without the agitation of 
conflict, and the winding up of accumulated force 
which conflict ensures, there would not be achieved 
those dynamic phenomena of tumescence and 
otumesconce which are, ultimately, the essence of 
the process of sex. When, ab among domesticated 
animals and often among civilised human beings, 
the conflict of courtship is attenuated, the process 
of sex cannot attain full vigour, and when the 
proceas of sex faila ta reach this full vigour, the 
‘whole vitality of the creature ia all ity manifesta- 
tions, {a diminihed, That is 60, not only on the 
physical plane but also on what we call the epiritual 
plane. It ia equally 10 when wo take a broader 
and higher view and look at the whole complex 
of eex phenomena as compared with other pheno- 
mena. If, for instance, we comparo sexuality 
‘with arceticism—the pheoomena of rex indulgence 
with those of sex abstinence—we see the seme 
conflict of balanced forees, We cannot well have 
4 rich human nature without some sexuality ; we 
caunot have a fortified and eelé-controlied nature 
without some asceticinm; the whole art and 
discipline of the emotional life Kes in preserving 
that harmonious conflict. And if we rise still 
higher, and view the whole emotional life in opposi- 
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tiom to the whole intellectual life, the necessity for 
the same conflict still remains. Where the finest 
life is, sex wud culture are perfectly balanced. To 
desire freedom from their conflict is 10 desire 
anihiletion. Conflict i ieaplicit in the perpetual 
smabotism and Kataboliem which make up the 
metaboliem of life. There is oo “antinomy ” 
hhere; it may rather be said that we are in the 
Presence of a “*nomy,” that nemos which is the 
Principle of the whole universe as we know ity 
and it is even specially and beautifully made 
concrete to us in the phenomena of vex. 

T am far from claiming that this mode of viewing 
the phenomena—though I arrived at it for myself 
and along my own patb—in a new or original siode, 
Tadeed the very fact that I may claim it to have « 
basis in the objects of knowledge prevents it from 
being a purely subjective attitode, even though it 
may correspond to an attitude which is congenial 
to my own temper of mind, v¢ one to whoo all 
violence is antipathetic but who feels by a sort of 
natural instinct, and has found hy experience, that 
conilict ia implicit in the whole of life. As regards 
the generat principle, I bave but to take up at 
random « book oaly published s week or two ago 
(Richard Rothechild’s Paradosy) and I rend: 
“Confiict characterises ell art, and the deepest 
conflicts axe those in which two aspects of the 
tame thing merge.” I could not desire 2 better 
statement in a single sentence, end I would merely 
add that conflict characterises not only all art 
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bbut the whole of our known universe. If F desire 
evidence as regards the matter specially before us, 
T have bat to tum to a philosopher invoked by 
Professor Del-Negro. Count Keyserling, It is 
more in place for me to invoke Keyserling hero, for 
though his doctrine is put into a statement entirely 
independent of my conception, it is completely in. 
accordance with mine and entirely at variance with 
Dr, Del-Negro's. Indeed, I regard Keyserling’s 
emay on “The Correct Statement of the Murringe 
Problem,” in his Book of Marriage—atthough at 
some points I dinagree—aa being, on the whole, the 
bbest statement of this core of the sex problem which 
T have met with, So fer from seeing any “ anti- 
nomy ” in marriage, the contradiction in marriage, 
‘as Keyserling sees it, in a barmony: “Taken io 
‘concert,” an he puts it, “ contradictions uct contra: 
puntally"; that is to say, the added force har- 
‘mouiees witb the original theme. Or, as he more 
definitely expreeses it, “ marriage corresponds to 
‘an elliptical Geld of force,” that is, with two foci 
and an interpola teosion, and is " essentially a 
state of tension.” That is, expressed in another 
way, precisely the situation which I eee. Indeed, 
‘to tura to the architectural image of life, which more 
specially appeals t6 me, we really have the elliptical 
arch with ita two foci. And if we may thus view 
‘the single central core of sex in the marriage of 
man and woman, wo may equally eee the come 
tension when wo Tise to a higher viewpoint, and 
‘take the whole of sexuality into our vision in ita 
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opposition to culture, or whatever we may find a6 
‘the force which balances sexuality. “The whole 
of lif.” as Keyserling says, “is a state of tension.” 
There is no“ antinomy” here to be solved or 
removed, and the question of a “ compromise” 
cannot arise. To destroy the tension would be to 
destroy life. Rather ia it our business to maintain 
the tension at its bighest pitch. That tension is 
life itself, To quote Keyserling’s profound and 
significant aphorism: “One can only play on 
tightened strings.” 

‘Again and again Professor Del-Negro appenls to 
Nictenche. I fear thot this persistent recurrence 
mutt indicate an evil conscience. Nietasche, we 
Know, was not consistent ; he did not desire to be 
somaistent. But there are many pointe at which 
hhis attitude ia clear, and one of the clearest is 
hhis profound repuguance to that doctrine of 
the untinomy beloved by Professor Del-Negro. 
‘Nictmiche regarded tbe passion for finding anti- 
nomies and antitheses as « metaphysical super+ 
tition, dae co a lack of insight. He is at the 
farthest extreme from Professor Del-Negro, end 
regards the notin of contradiction as one tu be 
eradicated, He is absolutely sceptical of all 
mutitheves. “My desire,” he declared, “is to 
ahow the absolute homogeneity of all phenomens,” 
the differentiations heing merely matters of per 
spective. It in Del-Nogto's courage that we must 
commend, rather then his discernment, when he 
uppeals to Nietssche, 
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Towards the end, Dr. Del-Negro seems ta grow 
weary of his antinomious craving for » syathesis, 
and pursuce & theatrical or histrionic image by 
conlling sex. tragedy. He docs not seem to perceive 
that his earlier idea of the antinomy demanding a 
synthesis, if it is to be translated into theatrical 
terms, demands » comedy, not » tragedy, for & 
comedy admits of a syathesis, but not « tragedy, 
unless we view it from the superhuman standpoint 
of Fate. 

“The greatest thing by far,” seid Aristotle, in 
to be « master of metaphor.” It is quite « long 
time since Aristotle aunde that wise wid profound 
observation, but so far he seems to bave made it in 
vain, Indeed we might agree with Nietzsche that 
most of our solemn “ truths,” even to-day, are 
merely @ throng of metaphors, which have lost 
their living force. The youthful Berkeley had, 
loog ago, made an observation in hin Commonplace 
Book to much the same effect, when still in his 
teeus, ‘The vivifying influence of Vaihinger on 
thought largely lay im helping us to realise how to 
treat the als ob of the metaphor an a living forc 
and to understand rightly ite signidcance. Ps 
fewor Del-Negro, in abandoning his favourit 
‘Hegelian formula of the antithesis and suddenly 
gliding into the conception of the world sub specie 
theatri, a0 a solution of the problem of vet, seems 
‘to have been merely adopting an outworn counter 
‘of conventional phraseology (I would say the same 
of Keyserling, who also introduces the histrionie 
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word “tragic” in connection with vex) ; he seems 
tunable to realise that he is here entering a totally 
different. world of concepts, and one that is not 
really suitable to his purpove. I repeat he would 
have been bettor advised, if be insists on tho 
theatrical image, to say “comic,” rather than 
tragic, for the conception of comedy can be made 
accordant with the conception of an antithesis 
demanding harmonious solution, but not that of 
tragedy. 

‘No question need be raised as to the validity of 
the theatrical metaphor in philosophy. All philo- 
rophies, it has been argued, must bo based oo 
aoetaphors. It is many yeare since Alexander 
Fraser showed how trve that thesis is, showing bow 
Hegel was obsessed hy the elementary notions of 
slectricity theo lately discovered, and 10 00 ; while 
I have myself pointed out the pyro-technical 
imagery which pervades Bergson’s philosophy. 
Shafvnbary, wae impconed with the teste! 

fo, which tuited his own coostitution, 
inapt fies ‘actively real life. Jules de Gaultier 
hhas elaborated in fascinating shapes the conception 
of the world as an sesthetic spectacle; and Miiller- 
Freionfela (in his Gebeimnisse der Seste) develops 
the histrionic view of life. Itisa fruitfal metaphor. 
But it seeme only to correspond with the more 
superficial phenomena of eex, for, os Nieteache 
remarked, the dramatic eelf-consciousnees of 
theatricalinm renders impossible the effort after 
perfection, and scareely at all with the formula of 
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the antinomy, F think that Professor Del-Negro 
would have been more bappily inspired if he hud 
insisted om the heroic, rather than ou the tragic, 
attitude in the sphere of sex, The tragio pro: 
tagonist. of the stage is doomed to failure and 
destruction, But the protagonist of the sexuat 
‘struggle is triumphantly carrying on tho life of the 
‘world, and handing on—beroically if you wil—to 
‘the generation that follows him tbe immortal torch 
of life he has hicasalf received. 

‘To vam up in « word: I find for myself no 
illumination in the ides of vex as an antithesis of 
an atage tragedy. Its u conflict—thut is to.say, 
meeting of epposites—but a conflict that involves 
a play of forces in harmonjons balance, To gvide 
that conflict skilfully to its highest manifestations 
is an art. All oor activities are really of the nature, 
of arte, The art of vex, in ite widest and loftiest 
relationships, in im the most emphatic degree an 
art becaute it penetrates to the biological core of 
Like all forms of art, it invalves « dis- 

iaciplioe which may be aa painful ax 
that of the dancer or a4 complicated os that of the 
architect, and the achievement of which may 
involve heroism, with the high tension that 
heroism demands, and with its estisfaction and 
ita joy. 

It must not be supposed that in setting forth 
my own conception of the philosophy of sex, I 
have desired to overthrow that of Professor Del+ 
Negro, On the contrary, I weloome his statement, 
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Tt i not easy to set up one’s own argument 
tanless one has in view another argument aguinst 
which to measure it, We mast be grateful to 
Professor Del-Negro for his attractive and stimu- 
lating esay. 


XXV 
THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 






On eae Evowvzi0n o Reiicion, appeared in the Ws 
evvew for Lh Judy 1981. 


Na recent “Interpretation of Christian 
Jisen Lewis Browne's Since Calvary, the 

plight of the modera masses over religion is 
Yncidly set forth. A movement of which the war 
‘was the symbol, and even largely the motive force, 
Ihas split the crowd into two sections : on the one 
‘hand those who are still anxious to clutch 
thing of the old faith and have become fanatical 
obsourantists, “Fundamentaliats,” ax they are 
called ia America if Protestants, and “ Reacti 
aries" if Catholic ; on the other hand those who, 
contentedly or discontentedly, drift at random, 
feeling themselves at most mere “crumbs of 
stellar dast.” So that on the one religion 
to-day among the masoes is degraded; on the 
other side it has no existence at all, 

‘That ina ation which cannot fail to intereat 
those who meditate on the deeper problems of the 
time. Mr. Gerald Heard, widely known since his 
Atcens of Humanity as one of the original thiokers 
of our day, here attempte to dea) with it, He is 
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aot content with the fecile economic solutions 
which satisfied the leat generation; he socks an 
interpretation, where many of us will be willing to 
accompany him, in peychology. The result is a 
volume fall of snggestion, even if, as the author 
acknowledges, be it putting forward “a very 
‘tentative hypothesis.” 

Criticism may, indeed, arise over an assumption 
made in the opening chapter: “The Problem : 
Conflict.” As Mr. Heard views it, that is indeed 
the problem: “Conflict,” and, as be says, ite 
“eure.” But be aever defines what he means by 
“confict.” It becomes for him an indefinable 
‘obsession from which, at all costs, escape must be 
found. Yet it is not diffieult to define “ conflict, 
and when defined and faced it need not seem 
bogey. 6 
forth « “Philosophy of Conflict.” I would sey 
that—taken io ita central sense, which is not only 
ptychological but widely biological—conilict is the 
meeting of two oppoted forces. In its normal 
























fall : in its abnormal forms the balance ceases ta be 
harmonious and we bave ail serie of violent and 
deotructive phenamens varying with the medium : 
disease, insanity, revolution, war, etc, We must 





concentrate our atteotion on its normel forms to 

realize that all lif i essentially 2 conflict of opposing 

forces; metabolism, an the physiologist may 

in the conflict betweeo anabolism and ketaboliam ; 
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the heart, similarly, is alive by the perpetual 
conflict between ite diastole and its systole, All 
growth takes place under resistance, and without 
it there would be no life, The movement of lifo 
in a spiral, which Mr. Heard has elsewhere em- 
phasised, is due to resletance, « conflict between 
oppoting forees. This ia not only trae of Bfe in 
Nature but alto of life im art. “One can only 
play on tightened strings.” This is beautifully 
shown in the fundamental arts of dancing and 
huilding, where the conflict + maintained, here by 
‘the opposing teasion of movcles und there by the 
‘opposing thrusts of piers. Without that conflict 
the dancer would fall and the building collaps 
Conflict is life wud beauty and joy. Mr, Heard 
ineautiouoly calls for its “cure.” The “ cure” of 
cconilict in death. 

Although he occupies an independent position 
in relation to the psycho-anslysts, Mr. Heard 
‘seems to have been mialed by them into concentrat- 
ing his atteation on the abnormal forms of conflict. 
Mr. Heard’s main problem is, however, ia the 
normal Geld, and when we survey the pheoomons 
of conflict here we find the ordinary frequency 
curve, with the commonplace eary-going mass in 
‘the middle and at one end a minority in whom the 
elements of conflict are wesk and unbelanced, € 
‘that they succamb to insanity, suicide, crime, or 
‘whatnot; while at the other end is another minority 
in whom those elements are strong yet well: 
balanced, eo that they rise to heights of character, 
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talent, or genius. Conflict, as Mr. Heard recog- 
nines, ia often strong amaog savages. The people 
described with eo much insight and skill by Margaret 
Mead in Growing up in New Guinea live under a 






tion, which must mean endless conflicts. 
raarke civilisation is the bigher quality and ntrength 
of the hereditary elements involved,not the presence 
of conflict. Even if a work of human art, such a8 
cathedral, could become couscions and vocal, 
it would tell us of stresses which, as in recent years 
at St, Paul's, might sometimes be acutely painful. 
Yet it remaine legitimate to seek arigins for the 
various forma of conflict essential to life. One 
tuich primitive cooflct bere discussed in between thn 
family and the group, at firet in the form of father- 
right and mother-right, and Mr. Heard 
these two formative influences of civilisation were 
‘early in confit. He believes that in this he is 
going ugainet some anthropologists, notably Dr. 
Malinowski, but there seoms a little misunder- 
standing here, To what he regards as the first fall 
acount of bis porition, Molinowski states that 
‘over-emphatia on the family is o: erroneous as 
‘over-emphasia on the group, sinos they are cota- 
plementary and work side by side; and that 
maother-right and father-right, though not stages 
‘of culture, may each at some period stand out 
more conspicuously than the otber. ‘There is no 
absolute “veto ™ here on Mz. Heard’s view, which, 
indeed, resolve itself ultimately into the eanilice, 
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always manifest or latent, betwoon the individual 
and society. 

“ [know a man,” so I lately read, " whose face 
becomes the face of an assassin at the very mention 
of the word ‘comunity.’ The geotleman in 
question was certainly not Mr, Heard, and it is to 
hhe hoped that they may never mect. This hook 
is written to glorify community,” in which word 
the "social substance of religion " may be summed 
up. We must nat here think of the churches we 
know, Mr. Heard will have none of them :* When 
‘wo hear the word Gospel, hackneyed, drendly 
‘contemptible, we can hear all the tragedy of Man"; 
and he scarcely refers more than once to Jerus, 
‘whom he diamiates as “‘inenarrable,” although he 
admits an elemeat of value io Christianity aud in 
perhaps hicaself more of a Christian than he knows. 
Popular religion, indeed, is to him merely a drug, 
‘and not even opium, but mescal, which he regards 
av mack core poisonous, “that maddening drug 
to induce an intoxicated and desperate ecatusy,”” 
which seems to indicate that Mr. Heard’s experi- 
ences of Echinecactus Williamsii have been much 
leas happy than were mine thirty years ago. At 
the same time, and at the other extreme, he rejecte, 
‘as n morbid deviation, that mysticism which many 
would regard as the core of religion with its afirma- 
tion: “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 
‘That ia too individualistic for Mr. Heard. At the 
same time be admires George Fox and regards 
‘Quakerism us the nearest approach yet made to the 
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The Future of Religion 
communistic “Chariton” he himelf proc 
as the religion of the Future, though he believes 
‘that Quakerism failed, targely, it seems, by 
admitting marriage and the family, for Mr. Heard 
seeks to depreciate all the manifestations of tex. 
‘Yer Fox was a geouine mystic; when the call 
came he shunned men and went into the orchards 
and the fields ; the community that grew around 
him was later and seoandary. It is usoally 20 
with the men of religion; end the community 
which grows around the unyatic’s ideal debuuee it, 
T know people who have eagerly entered  com- 
munity, eayiog, with William Morris, * Fellowship 
is Heaven,” and have come oot of it saying, “Fellow 
ship in Hell” Mr. Heard’s religion of the future, 
however, not only suppresses all individuality but 
only begins with the group. It thus resembles the 
Bolshevik religion of Leniniam, but otherwise is 
the reverse of it, a sort of inverted Leninistn, for 
that ia the religion of hate, and tbe gospel of 
“ Charisma ” will be the religion of love, of univereal 
reconeitiation. 

Te would require much space to follow Mr, Heard 
over all the ground covered by his fertile invention, 
‘Enough has been said to indicate that this cballeng- 
ing and stimulating book, however questionable, 
eannot be neglected by those who are concerned 
‘with the problema of the kuman spirit to-day. 
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XXVI 
THE EONIST 

‘Pris artise wan rian erly in 1982 for ox Anaricen journal, 
bu found by heart ba tp strong.” So itis plished bare 
fa th fet, inorder thatthe reader my br wb to ndge for 
‘imal hae for i rags ie aboce pref 

‘xvanat letters have reached mo from unknowa 

correspondents with regard to & nentence of 

igbteen months’ imprisonment with hard 
Jabour lately passed on a young man at the Leeds 
‘Assizes, The report of the trial je mot so clear 
it might be, though the newspapers describe it in 
‘the largest type as “amazing,” and the judge 
seems never to have heard of such « cave before, 
‘The charge, which war of “ indecency,” wet forth 
that this youth, Augustine Hull by name, hed for 
six months past dressed ass woman and during 
that period been courted by another young work- 
‘man whom he agreed to marry, though before the 
wodding day he disappeared, thus inflicting om the 
wouldshe bridegroom what the judge denounced 
aa qcruel wrong.” 

My correspondents, shocked at the sentence, 
‘wrote to me beesuse they knew thet this enomaaly 
‘was not so amaxing as the judge and the jourmalista 
supposed, and that I have written of it at length. 
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Ik in an anomaly which in Germany ia called 
‘Teansvestiam or crost-dressing, but which T term 
Eoniem, because much more than crose-drosving 
is involved, and the mental disposition may exist 
withoat even the wish for any change of dress, 
‘The name Konism indicates an origin from the 
Chevalier d’Eoa, who was the most noted repre 
‘tentative of this anomaly more than # ceutury ago, 
and played « conspicuous part in European history 
and diplomacy as the trusted agent of kings and 
ntatesmen. His actual sex was at the time dit 

puted, but he was really a san who preferred to 
live at a woman, and ¢0 im old age died in Lond 
‘Theae people are frequently, like the Chevalier 
Eon, of high character and distinguished ability 
and normal in ather respects, often devoted hus- 
bbands and affectionate fathers, But they would 
rather be others than fathere, they Ceel like women, 
they share the tastes of women, aad most of them, 
not all, delight to indulge, when they can do v0 
without detection, in the refinements of the 
fominine toilette. At the present time I know one 
uch who, for considerable periods, both in America 
and in Englend, bas lived as a women, with a 
woman friend who was im the secret, leading an 
eatirely decorous and honourable life; dressed as 

care novenal, robust, and mescaline ; 








like ” in his ways, than the average woman, 
‘Augustine Hull is evidently 2 more radical 
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‘example of this enomaly, He is simple workioan, 
« colliery haulage band, belonging to a very poor 
family. But from early childbood he felt like 
gitl, he played with girls’ toys, and, as be grew 
older, was accustomed to do all the feminine tasks 
of housework. He takes gil" parts at theatricals ; 
it gratifics him to wear women’s clothes and he 





‘much ie he like a gir that at the age of seventeen, 
‘when returning from church one Sunday morning 
in ordinary male attire, be was wrrested by the 
police, taken to the station and stripped, hecause 

‘was supposed to be « girl masquerading as « 


ma 

‘To all well-instructed people the cate in simple. 
Tt wan evidently 10 to the two medical witnesses 
who were called, one 2 psychoanalyst and the 
‘other the prison surgeon. But their evidence 
went. for nothing. The judge pronounced his 
dentence of eighteen months’ hard labour, and when 
‘the cave was earried to the Court af Appeal, the 
jndge of that court dismissed the apex! in a few 
briof remarks which concluded with the statement 
that he “did not consider the sentence « day too 
mneh.” + 

In Germany and some other countries of the 
continent of Europe « more reasonable attitude 
towards the const tends om the whole to prevail, 
Tt is beginning to be acknowledged that « genuine 
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taste for crote-dreesing, whether in a man or in a 
woman, provided that it leads to no public dis- 
turbance of order, is not properly a matter for 
police interference. There is a tendency for the 
police to view it with tacit acceptance, and medico- 
legal experts have even argued that. police permits 
should be issued in these eases, valid during good 
behaviour, Tt is stated that the two countries i 
which the barchest and most antiquated attitude 
towards the conist still prevails are England and 
the United States, That is my reason for bringing 
forward the matter bere. 

Four centuries ago, in the city of Basel, a cock 
‘was solemaly tried and publicly burnt alive in the 
‘market-place for the unnatural crime of laying an 
ogg. To-day we know that thero was here oothing 
unnatural. Sex depends on the balance of the 
hormone-producing glands, and that balance come- 
times results in atates that are meturally inter- 
sexual. We now understand this when cocks and 
hheus are concerned, We shall some day under- 
mand ito little better where our own fellow- 
‘ereatures are covcerned, Until then it might he 
‘as well to avoid treating them in the spirit in which 
owe ancestors treated the cock that laid an ogg. 








XXVIE 
CREATING A NEW SPAIN 


This ance appa in the Naw Yous Hatasy Tusunt 
‘Macazam for 28th Fetroary 1982. 
‘ous of us who know and love Spain have long 
looked forward to the constitutional changes 
‘which would at length bring its people inta line 
with the other uations of our civilisation, No 
country can afford to live indefinitely on the 
treasures of however splendid a past. Moreover, 
1 country which has onee made magnificent con- 
wibutions to humen civilisation, and continves 
to retain the samo racial constitution (unlike, for 
instance, Gretee, where the population ha» been 
profoundly modified), may reasonably be expected 
to retain reserves of force. So that, ax Professor 
Fleare remarked some years ago, even the b 
wardness of Spain, with the unemployed energies it 
implies, may ultimately prove on advantage, and 
with the re-establishment of favourable conditions 
Spain agsin make precious contributions, even if in 
different form, to the sum of buman achievement. 
How Spain would wucceed im bringing about 
these conditions was not clear to us, whether by 
reforming the Monarchy or by sweeping it away. 
‘We know to-day. We conld hardly have known 





Creating a New Spain 
beforehand that the good sense of King and people 
alike would enable the Spanish Revolution to 
take place so completely, and yet so peacefully, 
‘that it was possible to describe the fret act of thie 
‘great political drama as “a sort of picnic.” 

Tr has lost thet character since, as we might 
expect if we remember the umual course of revalue 
tions, as well illustrated by Rosin, Many 
years hefore that Revalution T was accastomed 
‘to awociato Rovia aud Spain: both mainly 
agricultural, both vo beld eaptive by the traditions 
of the past that to eater either country war to 
be taken beck to medieval times, both with an 
uneducated mest-popelation, yet both, one felt, 
beyond any of the otbor chief countries of Europe, 
holding great reserves of force. But there one 
eume upoa x contrast : even though their mood 
might be the same, and the Nicheoo of Rustin 
answer to the Manate of Spria, the strength of 
Russia was that of am enormons child with no 
past buta vast future; the strength of Spain could 
‘only be that of renewed maturity. It is to theve 
longer traditions and more varied political experi- 
euces of Spain that we may doubtless attribute 
the more nonchalant attitude of Spain towards 
revolution. Spain is not young enough to cherish 
the magnificent expectations of Russia. 

‘Yet it is peeciacly in its age that the pooeibilitics 
of clash Lie, for in Spain every movement of ger- 
sainating life has to break through a peculiarly hard 
shell of ancient tradition, ‘There is, in Spain, as 
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many havo pointed out, always the ancient Don 
Quixote, chivalrous and high-opisited indeed, but 
‘moulded on the pattera of a past that is dead, 
and unable to accept or even to percrive the facts 
of the living present ; and there is the nvore modern 
Sancho Panza, a realist, quite alive to the novelties 
of the modern world, and willing to accoremodate 
‘himself to them. Theoretically, and ia practice 
‘duriog normal times, these two great figures a 
harmoniously complementary to each other. But 
in a revolation there cannot well fail soon to he 
a clash, Spain bus been the last great Catholic 
country of Earope; the Church has held un- 
questioned and almost unbrokes eway not only 
in its owa house but in the affairs of tho country ; 
it hus been free to educute—so far as it chore to 
educate at allthe whole nation in its own mediava! 
code, and to suppress all others. Bat even though 
devout crowds flock to the churches, everyone who 
in acquainted with the Spanish people kaowa how, 
‘not only among the men of distinguished intellect, 
But among the masses, there has long beon a 
profound though usually quiet scepticism, the 
spirit of Sancho Pansa reacting against the ancient 
and outworn Quixotry. 

That clash bas been the great peril of the young 
Republic of Spain, The Spanish are naturally 
‘tolerant, as an individualistic people is prone to be. 
It is part of the humanity of the Spanish temper. 
Of all great national writers, Cervantes is the most 
‘unfailingly humane, even towerde auch enamieg of 
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his land as the English ; and it is a typical Spanish 
trait that one of the firmt acts of a Republican 
Government ia to order a cupply of high-power 
pumps to replace the barbarous method of using 
frovarms to disperse disorderly mobs. Even in 
far ancient days there was a remarkable degree 
of tolerance in Spain, and the Gret leaders of the 
Revolution, with Zamora, himself » liberal Catholic, 
at the head, proposed to establish toleration for all 
Spaniards alike. But it is the proud boast of the 
Church that it never changes. So it comes about, 
that the Revolution in its course opened the way to 
reaction, for intolerance breeds counter-intolerance. 
Hence the borning of churches and monasteries 
by the mob, whom at first none sought to hold 
back. The Church thus reaped what it had sown, 
Now a atiddle course seewe to be in course of 
eatablishmeat, ‘The Jesuite—though intellectually 
4 vigorous and active element in Spain—are to be 
opelled, as they bave been before, even in Spain. 
and less hamansly than on the present occasion ; 
education is taken out of the hands of the Church 
and becomes everywhere the care of the State. 
Charch property is put under State control, smd 
all religioun creeds are to be tolerated. 

fw put aride this vexed question of the Church, 
whioh cannot fail to be © source of trouble in 
land where Catholiciem has been eo deeply rooted, 
the great reforms now being effected must mest 
‘with unqualified applaaee, If some of them may 
still soem premature, others are Jong overdue. 
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Of such is certainly a large mearure of Home Rule 
for Catalonia. Local patriotism is strong ix Spain 
und various regions may be inclined to desire some 
degree of self-government. But the case of Cata- 
Touia has always been special. The Catelans are a 
people of differmt race aad differeat temper who 
live at a quicker pace than the true Spaniards and 
exert # greater activity. It is easy to understand 
their impatient resentment of the antique bonds 
with which the central authority of Madrid had 
sought to coastrain them. One who is a lover of 
Catalonia us well ax of Spain can only view with 
satisfaction the end of « long and mischievous 
friction, Harmony between Barcelona und Madrid 
will be as helpful for Spain as for Catalonia. 

‘That {9 # local question, The changes aow 
taking place in Spain are, for a large pert, such 
concern the whole civilised world, for they repre- 
rent a sudden attempt to realise ideale which society 
slethere is lowly seeking, and hav oly here and 
thore achioved. If that must be admitted, thove 
of us who live in more slowly moving countries 
may, at all events, claim that our slow progress 
is sounder and more thorough, not accompanied 
by the dangerous friction which shvays marks 





However that may be, looked at sll round, Spain 
seems to many to-day, as someone bas expressed 
it, the one bright apot in Europe. It is too carly 
‘to be optimistic. But many great reforms which 
other countries are only clowly reaching have been 
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omtablished by the decisions of « Cortes which, on 
the murface at all events, has been almost unanimoas, 
though it has uot been reprosentative of every 
section of the population by the partial abstention 
of Conservatives and Monarchists from the elections. 
‘The new Constitution takes large ground in sub- 
cordiuating the entire wealth of the country to 
“ the interest of national economy,” not thereby 
meaning confcation without compensation, but. 
‘assuming the right to exproprinte private property, 
to natiaalise public services, and to direct in- 
<dustrios into the lines of national interest. All this 
is what modern States are to-day tentatively trying 
to do; but here for the first time the right to 
ocialigation has been definitively afirmed in the 
terms of the Constitution. 

On the more domestic side of life the changes 
sffected bave been of a roa} revolutionary character, 
The legal distinction between legitimate and 
illegitimate children has been abolished ; divorce 
fbas heen made easy for either party; women 
‘enjoy the same legal status as men, and are equally 
entitled to the vote. Already there is « woo 
in the Government, and one or two women in the 
Cortes. 

‘This chango in the status of women is significant, 
‘Women have always been influentis] in Spain, and 
there have been many remarkable personalities 
among them, from the throne downward. But in 
egal restraints, im formal subjection to their 
Inusbands, and in social conventions, their position 
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received the name et birth from her mother and 
ber aunt (who had lived much in Germany), It 
is ovident that she has been carefully reared, and 
hor mother, to whom she owes much, seems only 
Tees remazkeble than herself. Hildegust postesses 
various accomplishments outside the work 10 
which the is specially devoting herself; she bas 
2 mastery of several languages, including Latin, 
is dvawn to music, and now that her legal training 
in ended, she is studying medicine and philosophy 
‘until the legal age to proctise publicly af a lawyer, 
‘She remains simple and natural, and in her photo- 
ra still with the dark, gil, corkscrew 
ture face indeed, but reposefully strong 








curls, 
and sweet, One thinks of Valera’s description 
the typical Spavish women, “ nugelic bat roburt 

‘A land which can still produce even oe woman 
of the spirit and fibre of Hildegart is fall of promixe 








for the world. 








